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FIRST REPORT 

The Education, Science and Arts Committee, have agreed to the following Report: 

PRISON EDUCATION 

CHAPTER I 
Introduction 



Background 

1. It is becoming an accepted principle that education should be available to 
all as a continuing life process, and no longer limited to academic study in schools 
and colleges. People are encouraged to see it as a means to understand their natures 
and the world around them, develop new skills and adapt to the changing require- 
ments of society. Our inquiry has confirmed our original impression that the 
group which has most conspicuously failed to achieve such understanding, develop 
ment and adaptation is the prison population.^ We were disturbed to find that 
though in serious need of reappraisal and reform, education in prisons was an 
area hardly touched by public scrutiny. 

2. The Prison Service as a whole is in crisis.^ Overcrowding and staffing pro- 
blems reached such a point that on 19 November 1981, a senior Prison Governor, 
at HM Prison, Wormwood Scrubs, Mr John McCarthy, was moved to write an 
impassioned plea for change in a letter to The Times in which he described him- 
self as “the manager of a large penal dustbin”. HM Chief Inspector of Prisons in 
his report for 1981 was very worried by conditions and said of local prisons in 
particular : 

“We are not just concerned at seeing two or three prisoners crammed into 
one cell, although that is unhealthy enough, but also with ... the rapidly 
diminishing possibility of access to recreational, educational, and other faci- 
litiesT^ [our italics.] 

The general problems of the prison service are not wihin our remit and have 
been highlighted elsewhere (for example. Expenditure Committee Report 1977- 
78,^ Home Affairs Committee Report 1980-8 1^ and notably in the May Report®). 
However, the latter part of the above quotation does lie within our area of con- 
cern and as far as the questions of overcrowding, staffing, and resources affect 
education we have commented on them. 

3 . With recognition of the value of education in the penal regime, educational 
services in prisons have expanded considerably in the last two decades. Neverthe- 
less, it is our overall impression that the fragmentary way in which they have 
grown has resulted in an unnecessary degree of complexity, variation in the level 
of service and ultimately in no little confusion as to the status of education in the 
prison regime.'^ We also came, to the conclusion that, although the marked cut- 
backs in funding are having a serious effect, the allocation and deployment of 

1 Ev. p. 44, para 4. 

2 Report on the Work of the Prison Department 1981, Cmnd. 8543 ; Ev. p. 3 5, para 3 3 

3 Report of HM Chief of Prisons for England and Wales 1981 Cmnd. 8532, (Abbreviated 

hereafter as HMCIP 1981), para. 2.15. 

Fifteenth Report from the Expenditure Committee Session 1977-78, HC 622 

5 Fourth Report from the Home Affairs Committee Session 1980-81, HC 412. 

« The report of the Committee of Inquiry into the United Kingdom Prison Service Cmnd 7693 

2 Chapters II and III below. , 
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Staff, particularly of uniformed officers, is very poorly organised and contributes 
heavily to the waste of resources.^ If prison education is to survive the present 
crisis in a healthy state it is crucial that its objectives, organisation and practice 
be made clear and effective. Our recommendations aim to carry out this task. 

Scope of Inquiry 

4. The subject is a very complicated one and there are many basic problems to 
be dealt with. In some institutions we found the educational facilities to be very 
good, in others lamentably poor. Indeed that very variability indicated to us that 
there was something fundamentally wrong. In the end we concluded that attitudes, 
resources, management and legislation were all out of step. We decided to con- 
centrate on the central issues which badly need examination and we have tried to 
avoid the subsidiary problems whose resolution can only come about by a serious 
structural reappraisal. The recommendations we make express what we consider 
necessary to establish minimum standards; in some cases they are directed towards 
consolidating advances which have been made, in others they seek to combat the 
appalling conditions found in a number of establishments. One subsidiary area on 
which we decided not to comment was the Prison Library Service. We would have 
needed far more time than we had available to give it the full examination which 
it deserves and it would have diverted us from our central task. However, we wish 
to stress the importance of an efficient library service in providing support to 
education; indeed without it a great part of education facilities in prisons would 
be lost or wasted. ^ 

5. There are two other topics of greater concern upon which we have not directly 
reported. The first concerns young offenders. The provisions of the Criminal 
Justice Act 1982 which deal with young offenders are not yet in force. Among 
other things they abolish Borstals, provide for new Youth Custody sentences and 
altered Attendance Centre Orders, entailing the making of Youth Custody Centre 
Rules and fresh Detention Centre Rules and Attendance Centre Rules. The whole 
area of young offenders’ education is a very large one. Until the new system is fully 
operational we cannot effectively comment on the educational provision made 
under it. However, we noted that some memoranda we received expressed concern 
both at the level of education being given and at the effect of the irnpending 
changes. 3 We realise that it is a very important field and, while we noticed that 
greater emphasis, sometimes resulting in greater success, was placed on education 
for young offenders, we believe that all of our main recommendations affect their 
treatment. We intend our Report to be read in that light. 

6. The second topic is that of the transition of offenders from custody into the 
community. In 1981 a National Association for the Care and Resettlement of 
Offenders (N ACRO) working party published a report on the transition from educa- 
tion in penal establishments to education in the community entitled Bridging the 
Gap” It is a comprehensive and detailed survey of the problem of helping offenders 
to continue their education when released and the general coordination of the whole 
of the prison Education Service, the Probation Services, Local Education Authori- 
ties The Manpower Services Commission and other statutory and voluritary 
organisations. We believ e it is a report of great importance and agree with its 

2 Appendix^5^; Appendix 39, para. 8; Ev. p. 46, para. 19. 

2 Appendix 10. 
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recommendations. The Prison Department has produced a reply^ to these and 
NACRO itself has welcomed it.^ While we do not refer to this area in any detail 
in our Report we have received some evidence upon it^ and are conscious that it is 
of great concern. Without proper “bridging” provisions, any educational gains 
made by a prisoner while in prison can too easily be lost in the dislocation of 
release. We recommend that the proposals made in “Bridging the Gap” be carried 
out as soon as possible. In particular, we were impressed by the evidence subimtted 
to us by the Rehabilitation Unit of the Kent County Council Education 
mittee'i and recommend as a first step that Local Education Authorities should 
establish the appointment of Rehabilitation Unit staff on the same lines as Kent 
County Council.^ 

Evidence and Visits 

7. During the course of our inquiry we visited five Prison Department Estab- 
lishments, namely Wormwood Scrubs, Cookham Wood, Wakefield, Long Lartm 
and Reading. These visits were invaluable in giving us a feel for the way dlifferent 
kinds of regimes worked and we are very grateful for the great courtesy and fraiik- 
ness shown to us by all the staff at the institutions concerned. At the end of the visit 
to Wakefield the Chairman addressed Education Officers at their annual confer- 
ence and we met many of them informally. Following the conference we received 
eight submissions from individual Prison Education Officer®. 

8. We received a large amount of written evidence (listed on pp. v-ix) and took 
oral evidence from ten organisations (listed, p. v), a former individual governor, 
one serving prisoner and one former prisoner. We are grateful for the assistance 
given to us by all those who submitted written and oral evidence. 

Acknowledgement 

9 We have received a great deal of assistance from many sources but we are 
particularly grateful to our specialist adviser for this inquiry, Mr Sidney Heaven 
OBE, former Inspector of Further and Higher Education for the Inner London 
Education Authority, with special responsibility for Education in Prisons. Without 
his profound knowledge and wide experience to guide us, we should have laced a 

far more difficult task. 



CHAPTER II 



Organisational Structure 



General Organisation 

10. The legislation governing education in prisons is limited.'^ In particular, 
Prison Rules give little indication as to how education is to be organised. As the 
Home Office memorandum submitted to us says “Their interpretation is largely a 
matter for the administrative discretion of the Secretary of State’ . The current 
structure may be explained as follows.® 



1 Not printed. 

2 Ev. p. 25, para. 37. 

3 e.g. : Ev. p. 30, para. 6; Ev. p. 70, para. 16. 

5 G?l?er^paUerns of provision are described in Appendix 36. 
7 Discussed^in^d*Sa^^ in Chapter III below. 



8 Ev. p. 79. 

^ Ev. pp. 78-84, 95-105. 
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1 1 . There are five main categories of educational provision in prisons 

(a) Literacy, numeracy and basic social skills ; 

(b) General, further and higher education ; ^ 

(c) Vocational Training (VT) (e.g. electronic wiring, welding, furniture craft 
practice, tailoring) ; 

(d) Construction Industry Training (CIT) (e.g. brickwork, painting and 
decorating, plaster-work) ; and 

(e) Physical education. 

On this last, we formed the general impression that Physical Education was an 
important part of the prison regime and was very well run. We heard few adverse 
criticisms and so have not commented on it in this Report. 



12. Tuition in literacy and basic skills is available in all establishments on a 
part-time basis during and outside working hours. General education is normally 
available only outside working hours (i.e. in evening classes) although in a few 
institutions it may be available on a part-time or full-time basis during working 
hours. Vocational Training and Construction Industry Training are available in 
“selected institutions” ^ on a full time basis during working hours. Much of the day- 
time education is given by full-time teachers or instructors while evening classes are 
heavily dependent on the use of part-time tutors. All education for adult prisoners 
is voluntary. Whether a prisoner can gain entry to a particular course depends 
firstly on the availability of teachers and Prison Officer escorts and secondly on his 
or her being approved as suitable both by teachers and by custodial staff. 



13. The Education Act 1944, as amended in 1948, enables Local Education 
Authorities (hereinafter “LEAs”) to make arrangements for education in prison 
establishments. Since 1946 it has been “the Secretary of State s practice ... to invite 
the Local Education Authorities to provide teaching staff and the related pro- 
fessional and administrative advice, support and supervision they need but there 
is no compulsion. LEA’s provide each prison with an Education Officer (EO) and 
the full- and part-time teachers under him. The cost of the provision, with an 
additional five per cent administration allowance, is reimbursed by the Prison 
Department. Equipment and facilities are provided directly by the Prison Depart- 
ment through the prison governor. The EO is “operationally responsible to the 
Governor and professionally responsible to the LEA”.® In some LEAs he is ap- 
pointed to the staff of a College of Further Education (CFE) or to an Institute of 
Adult Education.® In other LEAs he is not so appointed and his professional sup- 
port and supervision is given by members of their Central Office staff. In many 
establishments there are also Civilian Instructional Officer (CIOs) employed directly 
by the Prison Department, on civil service grades. Some of these, as is described 
below, are responsible operationally to the EO, some to the prison s Director of 
Works. 



2 We do not separate “leisure education” from “general, further and higher education (e.g. see 
Ev. p. 69, para. 11), believing that to do so is unhelpful and undervalues both its educational importance 
and its place is the lives of prisoners. (See Appendix 1 , para. 4), 

3 Ev. p. 79, para. 2. 

Ibid, para. 4. 

6 He’rei'nafter,'^“'CFE” will be taken to include Institute of Adult Education. 
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14. Within the Headquarters Directorate of Regimes and Services in the Prison 
Department there is a free-standing Education Branch. It is staffed by a Chief 
Education Officer (CEO), two Deputy Chief Education Officers (one responsible 
only for Vocational Training), and five Regional Assistant Chief Education Officers, 
(two of whom are ACEO (VT), responsible for Vocational Training), in three 
regional offices. Although they use three of the four main Prison Department 
regional offices, the three Education Branch areas are defined on LEA boundaries, 
not on Prison Department region boundaries. 

15. Within the prison the organisation is as follows. The Prison Education 
Department is controlled by the EO. He has professional and operational responsi- 
bility for the staff of the Education Department teaching basic education and 
general, further and higher education. He also has operational responsibility to the 
Governor for Civilian Instructional Officers engaged in Vocational Training but 
they are professionally responsible to the Chief Education Officer’s Branch of the 
Prison Department, The Director of Works supervises, outside the Education 
Department, the CIOs engaged in Construction Industry Training. The separation 
between LEA employees and Civil Service CIOs was stressed on a number of 
occasions. 1 Any CIOs employed in prison industries are supervised by the Director 
of Industries and Farms, ^ All of these groups, EO, teachers, CIO (VT), CIO 
(CIT), CIO (Industries) are operationally accountable to the Governor. 

1 6. Outside the prison there are several main lines of communication : 

(a) The Principal of the CFE or as appropriate, depending on the individual 
LEA, the particular officers of the LEA Central Office, supervise the EO 
professionally. 

(b) The regional (formally “group”), ACEO and ACEO (VT): advise the 
EO and the Governor on Education Branch policy; coordinate the provi- 
sion of facilities; direct liaison between LEAs and the Home Office and 
others involved such as Department of Education and Science, HM 
Inspector of Schools and voluntary bodies ; and give directions on formal 
financial and administrative matters. They see another of their responsi- 
bilities as “closely to minitor the professional aspects of prison educa- 
tion”,® 

(c) The Prison Department Directorate of Works training section supervises 
the CIOs (CIT) professionally. 

(d) HM Inspectors of Schools make periodic inspections of prison education 
departments and libraries on the invitation of the Secretary of State and 
make reports and recommendations. 

(e) The new (1981) Prisoners’ and Trainees’ Education Services Consultative 
Committee,^ under Home Office chairmanship, acts as a national consul- 
tative forum coordinating the opinions and needs of all the agencies 
involved. 

17. The organisation is a very complicated one and faces a number of structural 
problems. The limited area of education covered by the Education Department of 

1 Annex to Appendix 1 1 . 

2 On 19 October 1982 in a Written Answer, a Home Office Minister said “No courses have been 
conducted under the Directorate of Industries and Farms during the last three years.” House of Com- 
mons Official Report c. 74 W. 

3 Ev. p. 99, para. 6.2. 

^ Ev. p. 82, para. 11. 
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the Prison centres on the Education Officer. However, he is accountable to three 
masters (viz. Governor, LEA and Prison Department) and this causes difficulties.^ 
There is widespread agreement that the separation of Vocational Training and 
Construction Industry Training is no longer a sensible one. The fact that CIOs are 
civil servants and are professionally accountable to the Prison Department but are 
managed by EOs who are LEA employees also creates problems, ^ as does the wide 
variation in the degree of involvement of particular LEAs,® Overall, the complexity 
of the organisation, while possibly to some extent unavoidable,^ has lead to a lack 
of clarity in the lines of accountability.^ We consider these difficulties in turn and 
make a number of recommendations. 

Relationship with Local Education Authorities 

18. In each prison, the EO and his teaching staff are employed by the LEA. The 
Secretary of State attaches the greatest importance to the role of the Authorities 
in the education services.® We found no dissent from that view and agree with it 
wholeheartedly. The Prison and Borstal Governors, who might be expected to 
oppose LEA involvement, said in their memorandum: 

“A service totally integrated in the Home Office would cut us off from 
educational thought and direction, local education resources, and create a 
“dead-end” for teachers in their career structure”.'^ 

The close involvement of the LEA’s, with their wide experience and facilities, helps 
education staff “keep pace with and reflect changing practices in the maintained 
education system”.® It also prevents isolation of staff, which in a prison environ- 
ment is only too easy.® 

19. However, in practice there is great variability in LEA involvement, as a 
number of groups pointed out to us. Indeed, the National Association for Teachers 
in Further and Higher Education (NATFHE) claimed that “in most cases the LEA 
is a shadow; it acts merely as an agency employing staff”.^® While we realise that 
some LEAs are conscientious in the execution of their responsibilities and that 
NATFHE’s view may be contested, we are disturbed by our general impression that 
some LEA’s at least, in the words of HM Inspectorate for Schools, “provide the 
essential administrative service but little else”.^^ The 1948 amendment to the 1944 
Education Act gives little guidance. The provision enables LEAs to “make arrange- 
ments” for education in prisons. It is not clear to us how far such a phrase is in- 
tended to embrace the full professional support of teachers, supervision and supply 
of facilities and so on. The parliamentary history of the 1948 amendment gives no 
clues. It was initially contained in the Criminal Justice Bill of the same session and 
restored “the power which local authorities possessed before 1944 to provide educa- 
tion for persons detained in prison”. It was then transferred to the Education (Mis- 
cellaneous Provisions) Bill as “more appropriate”^® in which it was eventually made 

1 e.g. Ev. p. 33, et seq. 

2 e.g. Appendix II. 

3 e.g. Ev. p. 46, para. 12. 
e.g. Appendix 2. 

5 e.g. Ev. p. 56. 

6 Ev. p. 80 para. 6. 

’ Ev. p. 68, para. 6; the Prison Officers’ Association also agrees, see Q 114. 

8 Ev. p. 80, para. 6. 

5 Ev. p. 2, para. 7(b). 

*0 Ev. p. 33, para. 24. 

Ev. p. 46, para. 12. 

12 Financial Memorandum to the Criminal Justice Bill 1948, as first presented to the House of Commons. 

11 House of Commons Official Report, Standing Committee C, 15 April 1948, cc. 460 — 1. 
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law. The total debate in Parliament, in 1944 and 1948 amounted to one and a half 
columns of Hansard and there was no mention of the interpretation of the phrase 
“make arrangements”. Whatever the intention, the law is enabling, not mandatory 
and from the evidence it is apparent to us that many LEAs have interpreted it as 
allowing them to take minimal action. Although we make recommendations below 
for clearer statements of policy through more direct legislation, in the interim 
we recommend that all the parties concerned, as a matter of urgency, jointly review 
and greatly increase the general level of support given to Prison Education Depart- 
ments by LEAs. Although we are aware of the need for flexibility and for preserving 
the opportunity for local initiative in carrying out this recommendation, we make 
three further specific recommendations. 



20. First, the question of whether education staff should be professionally 
supervised by the principal or heads of department of a local CFE or attached to 
the Central Office of the LEA was raised on an number of occasions. It was 
generally agreed that attachment to a local CFE was the best choice^ in order to 
provide a genuine integration within the overall college provision and structure 
so that the prison is not regarded as a separate outpost, appended as an opera- 
tional expedient.”^ The Association of County Councils, however, pointed out 
to us that in a very few cases this might not be thought advantageous.® We recom- 
mend that education staff should be attached to local coUeges of further education 
or to institutes of adult education, wherever practicable.^ 



21. The second recommendation concerns the role of staff in prisons in fostering 
their relationship with LEAs. There is considerable scope for more liaison between 
LEAs and prison staff other than those in education departments.® Although the 
particular suggestions made to us focused on the special experience gained in 
prisons with literacy, numeracy and basic skills provisions® we are aware of the 
general anxiety of many Governors and other staff expressed in such phrases as 
“empire-building’”^ and sometimes inadvertantly promoted by unfortunate phrases 
used by educationalists such as in “EOs and teachers in custodial establishments 
are first and foremost members of an education profession who happen to serve in 
prisons'^ [our italics]® Governors, vocational training staff and prison officers, as 
well as the EOs and their staff, have a great deal to offer outside their establish- 
ments and should be encouraged to participate. We make special recommenda- 
tions about the role of prison officers in Chapter IV of this Report. We recommend 
that arrangements be made for far wider communcations between LEAs and local 
colleges of further education on the one side and prison staff on the other. We were 
interested to read in a report of HM Inspectors of Schools on their inspection 
in a prison that it was notable that “a joint teacher/prison officer residen- 
tial conference was said by those who took part to have increased mutual under- 
standing and tolerance among teachers and custodians.”® 



1 Qs 26-32. 

2 Ev. p. 8, para. 3.2. 

Ou't^of 'l20 Prison. Department establishments 48 are linked exclusively to LEA Central Offices 
(Written Answer, House of Commons, Hansard, 7 March 1983, c. 279 W). 
s Ev. p. 3, para. 7(c). 

Ev. p. 68, para. 6 . 

2 Ev. p. 68, para. 3; Qs 136-138. 

8 Ev. p. 46, para. l7. 

® See para. 36 below. 
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22. The third area which was stressed in many submissions to us was the 
importance of in-service training.^ The Chief Education Officers’ Branch, as in 
all areas of LEA involvement^ has important advice to offer here,^ We are con- 
vinced that this must be encouraged at all levels. We recommend that the in-service 
training of prison education staff, should be extended by LEAs and that greater 
efforts should be made to persuade staff to take advantage of such training. 

Lines of Accountability for Education Officers 

23. There was widespread concern expressed about the triple accountability 
of Education Officers in prisons. As one Education Officer wrote in a letter to us: 

“. . . every Education Officer needs to be either three headed, or composite 
eyed in order that at any one moment he may look towards his three over- 
seeing authorities, who are: (a) The Prison Governor, (b) the Home Office 
Chief Education Officer’s Department and (c) the Local Education Authority”^ 

Not only the supervised but also the supervisors, especially Governors, experi- 
ence difficulites.® However, none of these complaints suggest that three-headed 
control is avoidable the real concern is that the lines of accountability are not 
clear.® The phrases “operationally accountable” and “professionally account- 
able” need to be spelt out."^ The agencies involved stress different aspects, for 
instance that the Governor must remain in charge,® that it must be clear that the 
EO is employed by and reports to the LEA,® that the Assistant Chief Education 
Officer has a coordinating role.^® It was also suggested, for example, that educa- 
tional facilities are provided almost as a courtesy by Governors and staff. In 
our visits and from our evidence we have found the great majority of Governors 
to have a much more positive approach to education than such a view would 
suggest. However, it does point to what is for us our most important finding, 
that there is a great uncertainty about, and a need for the examination of, custodial 
objectives. 

24. In Chapter III below we recommend that this uncertainty can only be 
removed by new and far more explicit legislation. While we are aware throughout 
of the need for local flexibility, especially given the great variation in types of 
establishment we agree with the President of the Association of Teachers in Penal 
Establishments that “what is needed is something in writing which lays down who 
and to whom one is responsible”.^® We do not think that details of the structure 
of responsibility are suitable for primary legislation, but we do believe that some 
statutory direction is needed. As we argue in Chapter III, Home Office policy 
documents are insufficient and Standing Orders to Governors, or, more recently, 
written instructions to Governors are not publicly binding. We therefore recom- 
mend that the Prison Rules made under the legislation we propose in Chapter III 

1 Ev. p. 9. 

2 Ev. p. 98. 

3 Ev. p. 102, et seq. 

4 Appendix 2. 

5 Ev. p. 69, p. 70, para. 14. 

6 Q 50. 

7 Q 58. 

8 Q 138. 

9 Q 56. 

>0 Ev. p. 98, para. 4. 

Qs 13-17. 

12 Ev. p. 45, para. 8. 

13 Q 50. 
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should define the lines of accountability of Education Officers and other teachers and 
instructors to Governors, Local Education Authorities and the Prison Department. 

25. We suggest that the primary roles, as they affect education, of the three 
agencies should be : 

(a) The Governor should take full responsibility for the implementation of 
the custodial and rehabilitative regime in his prison, as set out by the 
legislation, including the Prison Regimes Act proposed in paragraph 50 
below. 

(b) The LEA should be responsible for supervising the work of the Education 
Officer and his staff in devising programmes of study, tuition and training 
to match the whole range of needs of his students and in developing 
appropriate teaching materials and pedagogies. 

(c) The Chief Education Officer’s Branch, as represented by the regional 
Assistant Chief Education Officer, should be responsible for the co- 
ordination of the work of all the parties involved and the clear communi- 
cation of central policy and general financial guidance. 

It is not appropriate for us to define the precise management structure to be 
written into the Rules, Standing Orders and Circular Instructions. It is essen- 
tial that all the parties involved get together and negotiate fully any points of 
disagreement. The kind of relationship we envisage will inevitably follow the 
direction given by the new legislative framework for the custodial regime which we 
recommend in Chapter III of this Report. 



The educational programme and the provision of facilities 

26. The process of compilation of the educational programme was most clearly 
described by the Secretary to the Association of Teachers in Penal Establishments : 

“You decide with the governor as to which programmes you wish to put on. 
It is between the governor and the education officer. It then goes to the local 
education authority for their approval, as to whether they think it is a wise 
course or not, and more often than not it then goes up to the Home Office and 
the Prison Education Department who ratify that further, but initially it starts 
off in the ground floor with the Governor and the education officer”.^ 

There was little criticism of this system. Any objections were essentially con- 
cerned with the general status (or lack of it) of education in the penal regime. We 
welcome the new national Consultative Committee^ which will help to coordinate 
the role of LEAs, Governors, Education Officers and other agencies in the com- 
pilation process. The proposal to set up analogous local committees® is also a most 
welcome move. We have nevertheless, been made aware by our visits, of the need 
for innovative thinking by Education Officers, for example, in divising provision to 
occupy profitably a constantly changing body of students in classes for remand 
prisoners, and in designing clusters of sharply directed short courses to use teachers 
to maximum effect over a 48 week year.^ 

1 Q 59. 

^ Para. 16 above. 

3 Q 201. 

Because we regard the re-structuring of the programme as bound up with the abolition of its school- 
term basis, we comment on it further in paragraphs 35 and 36 below. 
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27. The provision of accommodation and equipment, however, does give rise to 
some criticism. This provision is made directly by the Home Office, the LEA 
having “no control over the physical resources available” to the education depart- 
ment.^ Furthermore, “progress can be hampered by overelaborate consultative 
procedures via the Prison Departments’ regional officers to the Prison Department’s 
Chief Education Officer”.^ In its submission to the May Committee, which was 
appended to its submission to us, the Association of County Councils said that it 
could “see no reason why there should not be a ready interchange of resources for 
teaching between Home Office and LEA sources”.*^ LEA’s are obviously more 
experienced at providing appropriate resources and will often have advantageous 
contracts for obtaining them. We recommend that the Prison Department should 
set up machinery : 

(a) for greater consultation with LEAs about the provision of facilities ; and 

(b) for a less cumbersome system of obtaining teaching resources, incorporating 
a system of interchangeability of Home Office and LEA equipment. 

The Prison Department deserves credit for its success in recent years in building 
Education Centres in prisons and refurbishing older accommodation for use as 
classrooms. In some instances however, there has been a very long delay in bringing 
it into use either because it has been requisitioned for other purposes, because other 
accommodation, including the cells, is overcrowded, or because Prison Officers have 
not been available to escort prisoners to classes. ^ 

To prevent this wastage, we recommend that: 

(a) Accommodation designed for the purposes of education should so be 
assigned and once assigned should not be taken away for other purposes. 

(b) Prison Officers should be made available in sufficient numbers and at 
appropriate times to enable full use to be made of educational accommoda- 
tion. 

Vocational Training 

28. We concur with the view expressed unanimously in the evidence that 
construction industry training and vocational training should be reunited, following 
their separation in the early 1970’s. The question then arises: Should the oppor- 
tunity of this amalgamation be used to unite training and education within prisons? 
Most groups were agreed that it should be. However, the Civil Service Union (CSU), 
which represents the very people most concerned, the Civilian Instructional 
Officers (CIOs), disagreed adamantly. They were openly antagonistic towards their 
LEA employed colleagues : “we are not inclined to be answerable to an Education 
Officer who is not a Civil Servant . . “LEA policy stems from a different 
philosophy, different concerns, different staff experience, a rather more academic 
orientation, which are neither applicable nor readily adaptable to Prison education 
and training needs”.® 

29. We considered this viewpoint carefully. As we said in our very first para- 
graph, we believe strongly in the principle that education should be an all-embrac- 
ing process, no longer limited to the school classroom and the college lecture hall; 

1 Ev. p. 4, para. 8(e). 

^ Ibid. 

3 Ev. p. 7, para. E.3. 

e.g. Leeds Prison: see Written Answer, House of Commons Official Report, 19 November 1982, 
C.319 W. 

5 Annex to Appendix II. 

6 Ibid. 
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thus the concept of the prison education department as an academic institution is 
far too narrow. The vocational training, workshop oriented element is a crucial 
one. We sympathise with the impatience felt about the public emphasis ^ten given 
to the minority of prisoners who achieve “O” and “A” levels or even Open Uni- 
versity degrees. It is that very impatience which leads us to believe that the educa- 
tional service must be an integrated one and we discuss this more fully in the next 
Chapter. Practically, however, the whole of the educational provision of the prison 
should be as united as one resource available to the Education Officer to meet the 
diverse needs of his students. Thus, the whole of vocational training must come 
under the operational and professional direction of the Education Officer. We are 
not convinced by the arguments of the CSU. Nevertheless, we recognise that the 
division between Civil Service and LEA is a difficult problem to resolve on the 

ground. 



30 Throughout this report “integration” and “clarification” are key words. 
Thus, we believe, along with NACRO,i the Society of Education Officers,^ the 
Assistant Chief Education Officers in the Home Office,^ NATFHE^ and others 
that all education staff should be integrated and should move into the ambit of the 
maintained education system, i.e. CIO “posts should be abolished and replac^ by 
LEA seconded staff in the same way that teaching staff are seconded. The CIOs in 
posts at the time would become LEA staff. Their salary gradings and super- 
annuation would be protected on transfer to the LEAs”.® The contention of the 
CSU that LEAs have inappropriate experience to cope with workshop-based 
teaching is palpably untrue: the bulk of training for industry, at all levels from 
operative to technologist is carried out in LEA “technical” colleges, so their ex- 
perience is immense. HM Inspectors of Schools, in their report of their inspection 
in a prison write: “Inspection of certain curricular areas such as engineering . 
persuaded HM Inspectors that more systematic links with a Further Education 
establishment would be of considerable benefit . . . conversely, the teaching and 
curricular skills developed by teachers in the context of prison education could 
have much to offer to the maintained further education system”.'^ In particular, 
we recommend that advantage be taken of the experience of LEA colleges in voca- 
tional training to broaden the scope of training in prisons (e.g. by introducing com- 
puting, wider office practice, hairdressing, etc). The involvement here of the Man- 
power Services Commission is of great imporance,^ and we approve strongly of 
the encouragement being given to such involvement. The widespread agreement 
as to the enormous importance of the LEA’s role'-’ gives further weight to our 
argument and we recommend that all Construction Industry Training be united with 
Vocational Training, as an integral part of the prison Education Department. 



We also recommend that all CIOs be transferred, with full protection of grades, 
salaries and superannuation, to employment by the LEAs. As a reflection of our 
views on the amalgamation, we cannot see the justification for the continued divi- 
sion of the Chief Education Officer’s Branch into such designations as ACEO and 
ACEO (VT) and believe that such distinctions should be dispensed with. 

1 Ev. p. 24, para, 34. 

2 Ev. p. 9. 

3 Ev. p. 105, para. 13.3. 

^ Ev. pp. 30-31. 

3 Appendices 2 and 3. 

<> Ev. p. 105, para. 13.3. 

2 See para. 36 below. 

8 Qs 32-35. 

® See paras. 18 and 19 above. 
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31. The entry of CIOs into the LEA system will have significant effects on their 
promotional prospects. Since we expect the proposed, wider Prison Education 
Departments to be properly integrated units there is no reason why the present 
CIOs should not have the same opportunities for promotion as other education 
staff in prisons. It should be possible for a prison Education Officer to have risen 
from a CIO post. We would expect such promotions to be encouraged. 

32. There are obviously also cost implications of the transference of CIOs into 
the LEA system. The salary scale of the Burnham Scale Lecturer Grade 1 has a 
lower starting point than the Civilian Instructional Officer Scale, and a higher 
maximum, as is shown in the following table 





Starting point 


Maximum 




£ 


£ 


Lecturer Grade 1 


5,355 


9,267 


CIO 3 


7,130 


8,489 


GI0 4 


6,402 


7,687 



Civilian Instructional Officers in post would be safeguarded in their scales. We do 
not imagine that there would be any great increase in overall cost attributable to the 
actual sums paid in salaries. The possibility of an increase in total costs arises from 
two other items in the contracts of service of lecturers and CIOs. The lecturer con- 
tracts to teach for 22 hours and be on the premises for 30 hours each week for 3 
weeks of the year: the lecturer in the prison service spreads this commitment over 
38 weeks. The CIO teaches for 32 hours per week and is on the premises for 37 
hours per week over a 47 to 48 week year. Lecturers are therefore contracted to 
teach for approximately 800 hours per year, and CIOs for approximately 5 
hours per year. The Prison Department at present employs 115 CIOs grade 3 and 
21 CIOs grade 4. If the teaching hours of all of these were reduced from 1500 to 
800 per year, the total of teaching hours lost would be 700 X 136, or 95,200 hours 
per year. The number of lecturers required to teach for this total of hours would be 
approximately 120. If these were employed at Point 8 on the Burnham Scale for 
lerturers grade 1 (£7,302 p.a.), the cost would be approximately £876,240 per year. 
However, from our experience, this way of representing possible increased costs 
is absurd, unless the country is conducting the whole of ds furffier and higher 
education system on a totally mistaken principle. The likelihood is that a teacher 
committed to 22 hours per week teaching, for 36-38 weeks of the year, should be 
able to plan and prepare his work with a good deal more precision and effect than 
a teacher teaching for 32 hours per week for 47-48 weeks per year. If a teacher 
working for one hour on the Burnham contract cannot produce more ediicational 
effect than a teacher working for 1 hour on the contract applied to CIOs, then 
there is obviously a serious defect in our further education system. 



Implications for Governor’s Management Structure 

33 The unification of the vocational training and present education depait- 
ments into cohesive, LEA linked, education units under Education Officers is an 
important move both structurally and philosophically. We are aware of the 
anxieties felt by some Governors that integration may be mere empire-building 
and we emph asise that it must be the occasion for the restructuring of educational 

1 See Annex 5, p. cxvi for Home Office letter giving figures quoted in this paragraph. 
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facilities in the prison to use all resources to provide the best education service 
possible. The Governor must always take the final decision on issues which involve 
matters of security and the general structure of his establishment’s regime. How- 
ever, there are implications for the Governor’s management structure in the 
prison; he will need extra assistance in the managing of the regime. 



34. In their memorandum the Prison and Borstal Governors’ Branch of the 
Society of Civil and Public Servants made a clear case for such a change : 

“Once the overall policy has been set, [the Governor] would need to dele- 
gate the general management, supervision and support of the Education 
Officer to the Governor Grade responsible for regime management (Governor 
III or Governor IV), whose role is defined to give him the necessary time to 
give priority to education. The availability of a subordinate member of the 
Governor Grade to fill this role is essential if the Education Officer is to be 
given the necessary support and to have readily available a reference point to 
resolve operational difficulties and to ensure that education is fully integrated 
in the regime as a whole and that the educational resources are used to 
maximum effect”^; 

and in their oral evidence they pointed out that “At the present state we have a 
very serious situation in the Prison Service where many Governors have up to 
fourteen people reporting directly to them, which is a management nonsense and 
has to be stopped. We are convinced that the designation of an Assistant 
Governor in each establishment responsible not only for education but regimes 
as a whole is necessary. The relationship between Assistant Governor and Educa- 
tion Officer will have to be thought out with extreme care. If the Assistant Governor 
is given the responsibility of making the annual staff report on the EO, as suggested 
by the Prison and Borstal Governors’ Branch,^ the LEA Inspectorate would cer- 
tainly wish to clarify its own terms of reference with regard to the appointment of 
the Education Officer. We see the responsibilities of the Assistant Governor as 
being to ensure that educational provisions are developed in the prison to meet 
the minimum standards laid down together with the necessary ancilliary services 
and equipment and to see that all staff encourage prisoners to make positive use 
of their time in custody and know what educational resources are available in the 
prison to help them to do so. We recommend the designation, and where necessary 
appointment, of an Assistant Governor in each establishment, to be responsible for 
the management of regimes, including education. This recommendation is obviously 
connected with our recommendation in paragraph 24 above but, above all, it is 
to be seen in the context of our recommendations on new custodial objectives in 
Chapter III. It should also have the effect of releasing the Education Officer and 
his staff to concentrate on educational developments, as we suggest in paragraphs 
35 and 36 below. 



Academic Terms 

35. We had representations from a wide range of sources that the 38 week year 



1 Ev. p. 69, para. 7. 

2 QUO. 

3 Ev. p. 70, para. 14. 
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“was really irrelevant to the prison situation”.^ One of HM Inspectors of Schools, 
Mr Bolton, said “Clearly school terms are a nonsence in relation to people who 
are in Prisons”. ^ It will be difficult to make the change to a 48 to 50 week year 
quickly but it seems to us indefensible that it should not happen. One Education 
Officer said to us that prisoners needed education staff to be present throughout 
the year “That is . . . unless one is proposing to send everyone off on holiday 
three times a year as is the custom in schools and colleges”.® The difficulty, as we 
describe in Chapter IV, is exacerbated by the severe financial cutbacks being 
made. Nevertheless, vre recommend that the process of eliminating the 38 week 
academic year in prison education departments be initiated as soon as possible. 



36. There are obviously cost implications attached to the above recommenda- 
tion. However, we believe that any increases in costs can be kept to a minimum by 
a careful reorganisation of resources. Full time lecturers in prison education 
departments are contracted to teach for a 38 week year. Civilian Instructional 
Officers for a 47-48 week year. We have compared their salary scales in paragraph 
32 above. Some prison education departments already operate for a 48-50 week 
year, by staggering the holidays of the full-time staff and engaging sessional staff 
as necessary.^ One can therefore make a crude calculation, that to extend the 
present scale of operation of education in all prisons to cover a 48 week year 
might involve at the maximum an increase of 20 per cent; taking as base the cost 
of Education, Training and Recreation in Prisons and Remand Centres in 1981 
as £7,542,000® the cash increase would be £1,508,400. Any such calculation 
however, totally misrepresents our thinking: we are far from simply asking for 
an immediate increase of grant so that classes on existing lines may be run for 48 
weeks of the year instead of 38. We are impressed with the opinions expressed, for 
instance, in the memorandum submitted by NACRO, that “Prison education 
staff have for too long been isolated from the many exciting developments taking 
place in the education of adults”® and “too many education programmes are 
designed largely on the basis of what has gone before”.'^ The two reports of HM 
Inspectors of Schools which were made available to us® point in the same direction. 
The recommendations in the Report on the inspection in one prison include 
“the monitoring of course effectiveness, the nature of student achievement, curri- 
culum development and evaluation”. The report on the inspection in another 
prison recommends “that the education department might be more flexibly used 
as an educational resource, rather than being concerned exclusively with the pro- 
vision of a formal class programme”. What we are recommending is not a per- 
centage increase in grant to enable education departments to run a “fourth term”, 
but a fundamental change in the thinking behind the planning of education in 
prisons. We would wish to see prison education departments examining, and 
where necessary re-planning, their work on the basis of an unbroken 48-50 week 
year, covered by courses of varying length, and using for example, the experience 
of “walk-in” Literacy and Numeracy Centres in solving students’ problems, 
of Industrial Language Units in analysing the educational needs of defined social 

1 Appendix 2. 

2 Q90. 

3 Appendix 2. 

Q 90 and Appendix 4. 

5 Report on the work of the Prison Department 1981, Cmnd. 8543, Appendix 2. 

Ev. p. 22. 

7 Ev. p. 23. 

8 Not reported. 
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and industrial situations, the experience of Business Education Council (BEC) and 
Technician Education Council (TEC) courses in constructing study modules with 
defined objectives and learning strategies, the experience gained in the Armed 
Services of “rapid through-put” courses. 

Inspections 

37. At present, there is a plethora of inspecting groups, namely: HM Inspec- 
torate of Schools, Local Education Authority Inspectorates, Prison Department 
Assistant Chief Education Officers,^ and HM Chief Inspector of Prisons. Local 
college staff may also observe and advice. The national Education Services Con- 
sultative Committee, and possibly when they are set up, the new local Consultative 
Committees are also involved in advising on the implementation of prison educa- 
tion services. We feel that it is essential that the roles of these various inspecting 
and advisory agencies should be carefully coordinated.^ The national Consultative 
Committee is probably best placed to carry out that task and we recommend that 
it should carry out a review of prison education inspection with a view to better 
coordinated and more regular inspections in the future. We have been most im- 
pressed by the work of HM Inspectorate of Schools and, as we mentioned in the 
previous paragraph, have seen two of their reports on individual establishments. 
Their independent position is invaluable and we are convinced that LEAs, the 
Prison Department and individual establishments welcome their work and take 
their reports very seriously.® We believe, however, that it would help their job and 
that of HM Chief Inspector of Prisons, if there were more liaison between the two 
Inspectorates in order that the function of the prison education departments 
could be set more clearly in the context of the whole prison regime. We further 
believe that the status of HM Inspectors of Schools in being able to visit establish- 
ments only at the invitation of the Prison Department, while usually satisfactory, 
should be examined. There could well be a case for giving HM Inspector of Schools 
the right to visit establishments, unannounced in particular instances, as do HM 
Inspectors of Prisons. We welcome the recent decision by the Secretary of State 
for Education to publish all HM Inspectors of Schools reports in future. 

38. A consistent theme in this chapter of our Report has been the need for 
clearer direction from above. In the organisational context much of the confusion 
arises out of the complexity of the management structure, with each controlling 
group laying different but vaguely defined claims to authority. However we are 
convinced that the underlying cause is a lack of definition of the role of education 
in the prison regime, and more generally of the precise custodial objectives of the 
regime as a whole. It is to the task of providing the means for a perspicuous and 
binding statement of custodial policy that we now apply ourselves. 



CHAPTER III 



Objectives 



The need for education in prisons 

39. A prudent society, in its treatment of offenders in prison, is mindful of its 



' Ev. p. 82, para. 13; p. 99, para. 6.1. 

2 Ev. p. 4, para. 8(c). 

3 Qs 80-86 and 88. 
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own interests. 1 It does not allow prisoners to stagnate in idleness because, according 
to the best-informed opinion, that will reinforce the likelihood that they will 
continue to impoverish society and lessen the chance that they will become con- 
tributors to it.^ Just how this happens is shown vividly in the evidence of “Mr 
Smith”, a prisoner in Wormwood Scrubs Prison. After trial and sentence, he is 
suspicious of everything and everyone.^ With nothing to occupy his mind— he 
describes his state as “stagnant”— when he suffers an act of neglect or oversight it 
assumes obsessive proportions. He returns a dozen times to the theme; “His 
answer was ‘I will come and see you’, but I never saw him again”. ^ In such a state 
of mind he says, “I really needed education.”® His reasons are twofold. First, 
education will give him a contact with sanity and normality.® Second, seeing ahead 
only the empty years of his sentence, he needs something to combat the knowledge 
that they can destroy him ; “It is very easy, when you get a sentence, just to sit back 
and do nothing and then there is a slide back down. On the other hand you can say 
‘what am I going to do with the time?’ and then you can claw your way out.”^ 
This confirmation of the findings of HM Chief Inspector of Prisons® and of the 
May Report® is striking. 



40. “Mr Smith” has the perspective of a man at the beginning of his -sentence. 
Ms Doyle is out of prison and on the road to a useful life. She is one of those who 
have responded positively to the shock of imprisonment.^® She wanted to “rejoin 
society”. It is important to see how she views her own progress and how her 
subjective impression confirms the trend of the evidence we have received. First, 
she makes the link between crime and educational under-achievement; five people 
she knows, who went into prison with a commitment not to go back to drugs and 
crime, went also with a commitment to educate themselves. She “played truant 
from school and never ever used [her] full potential”.^® HM Inspectors of Schools^^ 
make the same connection between school truancy, educational under-achieve- 
ment and crime. Secondly, she has found the path to rehabilitation hard, and 
several times she returns to the theme “I most certainly could not have done it 
without the support of the people” not only in the education department, but 
also in the Probation Service and interested Prison Officers.^® Third, education 
was helping Ms Doyle towards a vocational objective.^’ Fourthly, Ms Doyle’s 
experience confirms “Bridging the Gap”^® in that the Prison Education Depart- 
ment and the Education Service in the community combined to give her educational 
support before, on and after release. 



1 Q269. 

2 HMCIP 1981, paras. 4.01-4.03. 

Q408. 

Qs 326, 362, 378, etc. 

5 Q305. 

6 Ibid. See also Appendix 12, para. 10. 

’ Q361. 

® Supra, 

® Op cit., Chapter 4. 

1“ Q302. 

11 Q328. 

12 Q359. 

12 Q311. 

1“ Ev. p. 44, para. 4. 

15 Qs319, 359. 

15 Q322. 

12 Q356. 

15 NACRO, op. cit., see also para. 6 above. 
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41. To support is not, of course, to take away the burden of decision from the 
supported; that weakens, and what is required is to strengthen. Prison must help 
people to “face themselves”^ and remedy their deficiencies. The teacher who 
motivates a prisoner to follow a course of study will help him to face his own 
capacity to persevere, to plan his life over a period of time — vital, perhaps to a man 
whose trouble has its roots in a habit of arbitrary and unconsidered action. A 
teacher who can encourage a prisoner to submit himself to the judgement of 
examiners or to struggle to acquire the skill to craft a resistant material, is helping 
him to face the fact that the external world imposes demands on him which he must 
admit and meet if he seeks a satisfactory outcome to life.^ 



42. The great need for education in prisons is clear to us. We believe that it is 
necessary to ensure that its importance is also made unequivocally clear to govern- 
ment, administrators, managers and practitioners. We found in general that the 
formal guidelines were often confusing, vague or even non-existent and were in 
urgent need of a thorough overhaul. 



Present legislative and formal policy guidance 

43. Under the Prison Act 1952, as amended by the Criminal Justice Act 1961, 
the last set of Prison Rules was made in 1964.^ Prison Rule 1 says: 

“The purpose of the training and treatment of convicted prisoners shall be 
to encourage and assist them to lead a good and useful life”. 

Out of 101 Rules, covering all aspects of the Prison Service, there are only two 
other Rules which give any hint as to the philosophy of the prison regime. 

Rule 28 (1) states; 

“A convicted prisoner shall be required to do useful work for not more 
than ten hours a day, and arrangements shall be made to allow prisoners to 
work, where possible outside the cells and in association with one another.” 

The whole of the education service is governed by Rule 29 : 

“(1) Every prisoner able to profit from the educational facilities provided 
at a prison shall be encouraged to do so. 

“(2) Programmes of evening educational classes shall be arranged at every 
prison and, subject to any directions of the Secretary of State, reasonable 
facilities shall be afforded to prisoners who wish to do so to improve their 
education by correspondence courses or private study, or to practice handi- 
crafts, in their spare time. 

“(3) Special attention shall be paid to the education of illiterate prisoners, 
and if necessary they shall be taught within the hours normally allotted to 
work”. 

2 Appendix 39, paras. 2-7. 

2 SI 1964, No. 388. There are also Borstal Rules and Detention Centre Rules, but as explained in 
paragraph 5 above, these are being amended to take account of the Criminal Justice Act 1982 and we 
do not consider them here. 
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There is no primary legislation governing custodial objectives in general or 
educational provision in particular. In contrast, every other aspect of the prison 
system, from security and punishment to religion and tobacco is covered in detail 
by a total of over one hundred and fifty statutory provisions (i.e. Statutory Rules 
or sections of Acts). 

44. After statutory guidance, the next level down is the Standing Orders to 
Governors. Those relating to education are reproduced in Annex 2 to this Report. 
Nowhere in the Standing Orders is there any reference to the purpose of the regime 
either specifically with reference to work, vocational training or education or in 
general as to custodial objectives. There is one subsection (7B) dealing with Educa- 
tion. The Standing Orders here give little assistance. There is no direct indication of 
the range of education to be provided, the extent of the provision, or the times when 
classes are to be held. Only for handicraft classes is there any hint : 

“Handicraft classes should be designed to have as high an educational 
value as possible and to appeal especially to those prisoners who are unable to 
profit from academic training but require some direction as to the useful and 
profitable employment of their leisure time. The aim of handicraft classes 
should be to encourage the acquisition of new skills and interests which 
might be of permanent benefit to prisoners who take them. . . . Handicraft 
classes should only be held in those hours, outside the hours of associated 
work, which are normally available for educational classes . . 

References to general lectures^ and text books® are positively confusing. 

45. The nested sequence of formal directives does not end with Prison Standing 
Orders. The next level is Prison Department Circular Instructions. These are 
formal letters of directions to Governors, some revising previous Circular Instruc- 
tions or Standing Orders, others setting out new administrative guidelines or details 
of policy. Copies are sent to the library of the House of Commons, where they fill 
six volumes. We decided to publish a selection of those relating to education in 
prisons and these appear as an Annex to this Report.^ Most of the information they 
convey is the day-to-day fine tuning of administrative practice. However, there are 
the occasional policy statements such as the document on relationships between 
staff and LEAs in Circular Instruction Cl 2/1980.® Governors also have a very use- 
ful unofficial guide to the Standing Orders and Circular Instructions, the “Govern- 
ors Handbook”. The latest copy we have seen is seven years old and so, apart from 
its unofficial status, it would be misleading to quote from it. However, we felt it was 
indicative that the manual did not contain any information about education.® 
Perhaps it has been amended dramatically since then. 

46. Given the paucity of statutory or formal guidelines one would expect to find 
clear and up-to-date policy statements from central Government to all the parties 
concerned. The last policy statement on the place of education in prisons was 
issued nearly fifteen years ago in 1969.’ There have been a number of memoranda 
on various specific organisational arrangements, for example the relationship 

1 Standing Orders 7B 3(1) and (2), see Annex 2. 

2 Standing Order 7B 6, ibid. 

3 Standing Order 7B 7, ibid. 

Annex 4. 

5 Ibid., p. Ixxvi. 

® See Annex 3. 

^ Policy Statement No. 1, “Education in Prisons” 1969, Annex 1 to this Report. 
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between teaching staff and local education authorities. A statement made by the 
Association of County Councils to the May Committee encapsulates our view that 
very wide uncertainty exists : 

“We believe that the successful development of prison education since 1969 
has been in no small measure due to the work of Education Officers working 
for the Home Office at national and regional level, but counties working in this 
field fear that the Home Office as such is uncertain of the role, status and value 
of education within prisons. This feeling of uncertainty undervalues the pre- 
sent provision and can seriously affect the morale of education staff within 
prisons.”^ 

If, as was suggested to us by many witnesses, the Prison Department itself is 
unsure, then it is no wonder that education staff can feel very confused and in- 
secure. Even if it were claimed that the precise role and structure of education could 
be extrapolated from the various sources and current practices, the policy-makers 
and practitioners have not been able to do so. 

Administrative Discretion 

47. The Home Office memorandum to us is punctuated by the phrase “ad- 
ministrative discretion”. The involvement of LEAs, the provision of vocational 
training, the availability of day-time education, are all decided by administrative 
discretion. To illustrate : 

“The manner in which provision shall be made for prisoners’ and trainees’ 
education, library, vocational training and construction industry training 
services is not precisely prescribed in the Statutory Rules. The matter lies 
once again within the Secretary of State’s administrative discretion.” ^ 

While we accept the Home Office’s view that a great deal of progress has been 
made despite this in the last twenty years, we have been frequently reminded of the 
shortcomings of administrative discretion. As we showed in Chapter II, the degree 
of involvement of LEA’s varies enormously. The wide differences in the quality and 
quantity of educational provision was the most striking feature of our visits to 
prisons. With such a minimal level provided statutorily, the moment cutbacks are 
made or staff shortages occur, education seems to be the first area to be cut.^ As we 
have shown the other result is confusion. Education staff, prison officers. Governors, 
LEAs and even Home Office officials are uncertain as to the place of education and 
who is responsible for what. We do not know of any other area of public service 
which is so fundamentally uncontrolled in law. Evidently, any laws need to leave 
room for advances to be made and in particular need to give prison Governors 
flexibility in how they run their regimes. However, there must be guidance and mini- 
mum standards even at this level. ^ 

48. On our visits to prisons we were often impressed with, but sometimes 
appalled by, the level and quality of the educational provision. The success of 
education in any institution seemed to depend on too many variables. There are 
no fixed minimum standards below which the educational provision can not fall 
and it only needs a weak Governor or a mediocre Education Officer to let educa- 
tion become an almost useless instrument. Uncertainty and lack of formal back-up 

1 Ev. p. 6, para. D.2. 

2 Ev. p. 79, para, 4. 

3 e.g. Ev. p. 23, para. 27. 

Ev. p. 52, para. 1. 
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were our greatest impressions throughout. Education is a crucial element of the 
penal system. It is unacceptable that the success of its provision in any one establish- 
ment should depend entirely on the character of the Governor and the Education 
Officer. 

The Need for Formal Guidance 

49. We believe that it is now time that the role of education in prisons should 
be clearly and publicly set out. The atmosphere of secrecy under which the Prison 
Service has traditionally operated since the last century is not justifiable and leads 
to arbitrary decisions taken without proper consultation.^ It is necessary to decide 
at what formal level the policy should be expressed and implemented. The legis- 
lation is minimal. While Standing Orders are an important source of working 
rules for prison staff, they are not publicly available. Furthermore we do not 
believe that working rules are a suitable place for the expression of primary policy. 
Circular Instructions are far from public. While they serve an indispensible 
function in the day-to-day administration, they are too detailed and constantly 
changing to be a proper vehicle for the laying down of government policy guidance 
and ground rules. The formal status of policy statements is unclear. For example, 
the 1969 policy statement says: 

“the purpose of education in prisons is really the same as its purpose out- 
side, namely, to help a person to have some understanding of himself, of his 
fellow men, and of the world in which he lives and works ; to acquire a skill, 
trade, or profession, and to pursue it successfully; to use time in ways which 
are useful, acceptable and satisfying; and generally to illumine the per- 
sonality,” and continues further on: “. . . there is no evidence that education 
is a cure for crime. 

while a Home Office publication of 1977 “Prisons and the Prisoner” suggests^ that 
education must be set in the context of “treatment and training” of Prison Rule 1. 

The two express very different philosophies. Does the latter supersede or supple- 
ment the former? If the latter is supplementary, how is the conjunction to be made? 
Are they binding or suggestive? It is not clear to the Prison Department. The 
Home Office memorandum suggested that the Policy Statements carried the official 
line.^ The Chief Education Official confirmed this when he said to us that the 1969 
Policy Statement “set out the policies and the practices which the Prison Depart- 
ment would wish to follow.”® However, in contradiction, the Director-General 
said about the 1977 document (which is not a formal Policy Statement). “We 
have tried to give a new definition of what the role of imprisonment is about.”® 
[our italics] This is clear substantiation of the Association of County Councils’ 
fears about the uncertainty of the Home Office,’ and demonstrates the complete 
unsuitability of Policy Statements and similar documents as guides to Govern- 
ment policy in this field. 

50. We are convinced that what is needed is new primary and delegated legisla- 
tion. In practice EOs (and if necessary prisoners or their representatives) need a 

1 Ev. p. 23, para. 27; Qsl87, 188, 258. 

2 Annex I. 

3 Op. cit., para. 33. 

4 Ev. p. 82, para. 15. 

5Q158. 

« Q203. 

2 See para. 46 above. 
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legal document which expresses their rights grounded in the clear will of Parliament. 
Without such a document they have no case to argue if they confront the Prison 
Department, LEAs or Governors when they feel that the educational provision 
is failing to meet prisoners’ needs. It would, conversely be of great benefit to the 
higher authorities to know exactly where they stand and what their duties are. 
The reason why there is so little legislation is “largely historical”^ and we believe 
that by recommending legislation which covers the whole of the regime, not just 
education, we are meeting the objections raised by the Director of Regimes : 

. . we see the statutory provisions as an area appropriate to prison rules 
rather than substantive legislation. We think it is an area where flexibility 
is required. There are dangers, if one had substantive legislation in this one 
area of the activities which take place in the prison, that it would distort 
the situation which would probably be counterproductive rather than 
helpful.”® 



51. We believe that matters of general Government policy should be imple- 
mented through Acts of Parliament, having undergone full parliamentary scrutiny 
and amendment.® Secondary legislation is not an appropriate vehicle for the 
setting out of major laws. We are not convinced that the present Prison Rules 
have been found to be sufficiently forceful in their impact on prison regimes.^ 
Of course, the more detailed aspects could be spelt out in Rules made by statutory 
instrument, as before. Such an Act would cover the whole of the prison regime, 
not only education: one single Rule (Rule 1) is not nearly enough. The sub- 
ordinate Rules must be far more explicit ; it is not tolerable that Governors, LEAs 
EOs and even the Government do not know what their functions are. We are well 
aware of the need for flexibility. Legislation need not prevent that. The only 
practical difference between primary and delegated legislation is that delegated 
legislation is faster and more easily changed. If the important feature of the 
Prison Rules was flexibility, why have they been unchanged for twenty years? 
What we intend the new legislation to provide is a clear statement of principle to 
give direction, with a binding set of standard minimum rules as reference points. 
What we do not intend is impossible goals which become, in the words of the 
Director-General of the Prison Department “a pious aspiration”.® Nor do we 
intend laws so comprehensive and detailed that they fail to allow for the initiatives 
of different Education Officers and Governors or for the widely varying popula- 
tions and custodial characters of different establishments. It seems most appro- 
priate to us that the details of the new legislation should be negotiated by the 
parties concerned. Our proposed Act would cover the whole regime not just one 
area, to provide a balanced, integrated service. It is our job to set the general 
policy lines and the areas we wish to see covered. In the following paragraphs 
we examine the issues of prime concern to us and conclude this chapter with 

specific recommendations for inclusion in the legislation. 

_____ 

2 Q164. In paragraph 66 below we give a precise description of the nature of the “rights” which we 
have in mind. 

2 Erskine May’s “Parliamentary Practice” says: “Once Parliament has by statute laid down (often 
in some detail) the principles of a new law, the executive may by means of delegated legislation work 
out the application of the law in greater detail within these principles, adapting it to fit changing cir- 
cumstances”, Op. cit., Butterworths, 19th Edition, 1976, p. 573. 

'• See paras. 46 to 48 and Qs. 161, 165. 

5 Report on the Work of the Prison Department, 1981, Cmnd. 8543, para. 16. 
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Legislation : the regime as a whole 

52. It is impossible to evaluate the role of education in prisons without consider- 
ing the purpose of the prison regime as a whole. However, detailed consideration 
of the whole regime is not within our remit and has been well covered elsewhere, 
notably in recent years in the May Report.^ We agree with the main arguments set 
out there and the evidence we received generally supported them. Only as far as is 
absolutely necessary do we comment on them. The general loss of faith in the 
reformative power of prisons and in particular in the “treatment and training” 
model supplied by Prison Rule 1 is apparent from the evidence we received.^ 
With high unemployment outside prisons, it is even more difficult to see how 
training can help a prisoner survive in the community on his release. The negative 
alternative of “humane containment” is not a good one as it: 

“suffers from the fatal defect that it is a means without an end. Our opinion 
is that it can only result in making prisons into human warehouses — for 
inmates and staff. It is not, therefore, a fit rule for hopeful life or responsible 
management”.® 

May’s middle ground is the philosophy of “positive custody” which he describes 
in his re-written version of Rule 1 : 

“The purpose of the detention of convicted prisoners shall be to keep them 
in custody which is both secure and yet positive, and to that end the behaviour 
of all the responsible authorities and staff towards them shall be such as to : 

(a) create an environment which can assist them to respond and con- 
tribute to society as positively as possible ; 

(b) preserve and promote their self respect ; 

(c) minimise, to the degree of security necessary in each particular case, 
the harmful effects of their removal from normal life; 

(d) prepare them for and assist them on discharge”.^ 



53. In the next paragraph the Report says: 

“We think that the rhetoric of “treatment and training” has had its day and 
should be replaced. On the other hand, we intend that the rhetoric alone 
should be changed and not all the admirable and constructive things that are 
done in its name”.® 

While we agree that the rhetoric of Rule 1 has had its day, a governing piece of 
philosophical prose is essential to give a general direction to the prison regime. 
One criticism of the May proposal is that it “lacks nobility of language that can 
ring in the hearts and minds of prison staff”.® Although some prison staff may not 
even know Rule 1, let alone feel it ringing in their hearts and minds, the point is 
taken — the May formula is too cumbersome, consisting as it does of “one sentence 
of ninety-three words”.’’’ 



1 Op. cit., Chapter 4. 

2 e.g. Ev. p. 67, para. 2. 

3 May Report, Op. cit., para. 4.24. 

Ibid, para. 4.26. 

5 Ibid, para. 4.27. 

6 “Prison Crisis”, by Peter Evans; George Allen and Unwin, 1980, p. 139. 
’’ Ibid, p. 140. 
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54. A more important criticism is that we believe that it is important that 
rehabilitation should be mentioned in the guiding principle. While most witnesses 
agree that prisons, at present, do not have “any systematic... rehabilitative effect”,^ 
we were very conscious firstly, that, a significant though small number of prisoners 
is reformed with the help of the educational element of prisons and, secondly, that 
most of those involved in prison education and training work with possible reha- 
bilitation as an ultimate goal, even though they might be very pessimistic about the 
chances of success. While having ideals does not necessarily entail a lack of realism, 
having none necessarily leads to cynicism. To deny any possibility of reform leaves 
the prison staff operating in a “moral vacuum”. ^ As the May Report says: 

"... we think it wise to bear in mind what social scientists have not proved. 
They have not shown that penal establishments can have no influence for 
good. Nor have they proved that inmates are invariably incapable of respond- 
ing to whatever is provided”.^ 



55. We suggest the following as a more concise form which takes account of 
these criticisms: 

“The purpose of the detention of convicted prisoners shall be to keep them 
in custody which is as secure as is necessary and yet positively promotes their 
self-respect, social responsibility and all possible progress towards rehabilita- 
tion”. 

Rather than being a replacement for Rule 1 , this would be the opening section 
of a new Prison Regimes Act. The succeeding sections would include the more 
specific suggestions made in the May proposal. Although our proposed form is 
a little more idealistic than May, we do not believe that it suffers from the “pious 
aspiration”^ of the present Rule 1. 



56. Employment, whether in industrial work or education, is a crucial aspect of 
the prison regime. The UK is a signatory to the Council of Europe’s 1973 conven- 
tion of “Standard Minimum Rules for the Treatment of Prisoners”, and, while the 
Rules are not binding, the Convention does commit member States to legislating 
“with a view to their progressive implementation”.® It is disgraceful that there are 
some prisoners (particularly those in local prisons and those on remand, whose 
regime should be the most liberal) who are locked in cells for as much as 23 hours 
a day® when Rule 72(3) states: 

“Sufficient work of a useful nature shall be provided to keep prisoners 
actively employed for a normal working day.” 

It is even more disgraceful that the statistics for unemployment in prisons show 
every sign of increasing even further.’ The ambiguity of Prison Rule 28(1)® which 
requires a prisoner “to do useful work for not more than ten hours a day” has 
provided an escape clause for prison authorities in that they do not break the letter 
of the law. 

1 Q40. 

2 May Report, op. cit., para. 4.28. 

2 Ibid, para. 4.12. 

4 See para. 51 above. 

5 Resolution I of the Convention. 

« HMCIP, 1981, para. 2.16. 

2 Prison Statistics, England and Wales, 1981, Cmnd. 8654, Table 10.2. 

8 See para. 43 above. 
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57. There is a further consideration. It is a widely recognised principle that 
employed prisoners are easier to control, as HM Chief Inspector of Prisons 

writes: 

“Finally, from a strictly institutional point of view, a prison in which in- 
mates are kept busy is much easier to manage than one in which the popula- 
tion is not occupied. This is partly because time spent in idleness piovides for 
misbehaviour; but also prisoners who are kept active have higher morale, and 
fewer confrontations with staff”. ^ 

We do not want to stress this point too much as we feel that there is gieat dangei 
in using education or other work pragmatically as a form of institutional control, 
derogating as this does from the primary aim of positive custody. This anxiety was 
expressed by a number of witnesses.^ However, the good morale of prisoners and 
staff is a sine qua non and must not be overlooked. 

Legislation: Education 

58. Having set a general tone we do not think that it is appropriate for us to 
concern ourselves in more detail with the provisions which should guide the whole 
regime. We now consider the specific role of education. We firstly return to our 
general belief in the breadth of the concept of education. We have already recom- 
mended the formation of a wider education department embracing all forms of 
education and training^ and central to the total educative role of the prison which 
involves the cooperation of all branches of the Prison Service. That is an important 
step. The next step is to establish the status of education with respect to other parts 
of the regime, in particular with industrial work. In various places in the evidence 
one attitude to the recognition of education as an alternative to industrial work foi 
the prisoner was expressed in phrases such as “soft option” and opting out . 
There was suspicion among Prison Officers that education was a way of opting 
“out of conforming within the prison environment”.® Only basic education, 
apparently, is regarded by, for example, the Prison Officers’ Association as an 
acceptable alternative form of work.® The Home Office,'^ the Prison and Borstal 
Governors® and other groups are convinced that education should be an alternat- 
ive to work”. The Prison Officers’ Association itself does not express this view but a 
number of Prison Officers on our visits to prisons said to us that with the decline 
in Prison Industries, education could be a viable alternative. We agree with the 
thesis but, moreover, we believe that the idea that industrial occupation is work 
while education is another, lesser kind of activity must be eradicated. Education 
and training, and industrial occupation, must all be regarded as alternative lorms 

of work. 

59. In a regime of positive custody the “alternative work” principle must hold 
and we do not believe that “education, in whatever aspect, shall in any way be seen 
as a ‘soft option’ There are two main ways in which it should be regarded as a 
full alternative to other work. First, we agree with the May Report that education 
should be “an activity at which an inmate must work, must work hard and must 

1 HMCIP, 1981, para. 4.03. 

2 e.g. Ev. p. 20, para. 13. 

3 Paras. 26 and 36 above, 
o e.g. Q124. 

5 Q125. 

« Q124. 

^ Q174. 

8 Q147. 

9 May Report, op. cit.. para. 4.40. 
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work successfully within his capacity for so long during the working day as facili- 
ties permit”.^ There is here, however, a danger of conflict between the attitude of 
the teacher and the attitude of custodial staff. The teacher knows that it is quite 
impossible to force a student to make strenuous mental efforts, still less to force 
him to learn with success: but he knows, too, that students can be motivated to 
work very hard indeed at courses of study, and will point to the quite remarkably 
high pass rates of students from prison in public examinations as proof that they 
do work very hard at their studies.^ Second, if the regime is to be seen as a positive 
influence on the prisoner, then for some the best way of accomplishing that ideal 
will be by industrial work, learning to cope with the discipline and demands of 
working life, for others it will be by education, learning new skills, knowledge and 
self-awareness and the parallel discipline and demands of a course of study. For 
many, we hope, the best solution will be a properly complementary balance of the 
two. 

60. Although we do not see work (ie activities under the Directorate of Indus- 
tries and Farms) as being in any way subsumed into education, there is great 
scope for more awareness of work as an educational tool. Even the most unskilled 
and repetitive work can provide an invaluable education into the requirements 
of real working life. 

61. At the moment basic education is available in working hours as a part- 
time alternative to work and payment equivalent to that given for work is made. 
In many establishments students on a literacy course will spend part of their 
time doing industrial work and part of their time in the class room.® Otherwise 
provision is varied. In “selected institutions” vocational and construction industry 
training are available as a full-time alternative to work. There are few establish- 
ments where other forms of education are available as day-time classes.^ Although 
payment for industrial work in prison is very low compared with payment in 
industries outside (being measured in pence rather than pounds), inside a prison 
where luxuries are very few, the price of an extra ounce of tobacco, a bar of 
chocolate or postage stamps and so on can be an enormous incentive.^ A student 
would have to be especially dedicated to give up these privileges. The status of 
education is controlled not only by prison staff and the authorities, but also by 
the inmates themselves. The “soft-option” view is one held by prisoners as well 
as by staff. If education were seen as a full alternative to work, both financially 
and institutionally then such an attitude would hold less favour. As Mr Parkinson, 
an Education Officer, wrote; 

“The status of education in most prisons is very low — almost any other 
function in prison takes precedence. Apart from these inmates attending 



1 Ibid. 

^ Appendix 7 to Home Office Memorandum (Unprinted) includes the following paragraph: 
"Examination Results 1980-81 (Subject to Correction) 

6,842 prisoners and trainees sat for public examinations in 8,457 subjects and passed in 6,278, 
a success rate of 74.2 per cent. These figures incorporate the results of 85 prisoners who sat for 162 
Open University Examinations and passed in 131, with distinctions in 4 cases, a success rate of 80.8 
per cent. The same total figures also incorporate 472 trainees who took part in external vocational 
training examinations, 424 or 89.8 per cent of whom passed. The figures for prisoners were 514, 452, 
and 87.9 per cent respectively. Trainees gained 7 distinctions and 97 credits in City and Guilds 
examinations, prisoners 12 and 87.” 

3 See e.g. Appendix 3; Appendix 8, p. 153. 

^ Ev. p. 79, para. 2. 

5 Prison Department Circular instruction 23/1982, (see Annex 4, p. ci) lists “IT and VT and Full-time 
Education" in Group II of the Prisoners’ pay scale, (Average 173p in October 1982). However, the 
practice does not seem to be as clear as this document would suggest, An AMA Member found “the 
whole question of payment staggering”. (Q5). Other witnesses (Appendices 3 and 5) said that prisoners 
on education were penalised financially. We have been unable to reconcile this anomaly. 
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Basic Remedial Classes, inmates attending other day classes lose money: 
ie — they are penalised for their education — the pay awarded to inmates 
attending education classes should be more than, or at least equal to, those 
working in other parts of the prison.”^ 

We agree entirely with this view. The May Report says “We appreciate that 
vital to the motivation of inmates is an appropriate system of paying them . . . 
The present weekly rates of pay vary generally between 80p and £3”.^ Thus, the 
cost of paying inmates who are attending educational classes is hardly prohibitive, 
but the benefits are great. Thus we conclude that (a) Education should be avail- 
able in working hours as a full-time activity at which inmates must be seen to 
work hard and conscientiously; and (b) attendance at education classes should 
be remunerated on a parity with work.® 

62. Having set education into the context of the prison regime as a full alterna- 
tive form of work, it is then necessary to decide on the level of access to it, i.e., should 
there be a right of access? The Chief Education Officer believed that there should 
be.^ However, he also made the confusing statement that: 

“within the rules [a prisoner] has that now because the obligation is 
to encourage prisoners to take part in the facilities provided. ° 

It was clear to us both from the formal evidence we received and especially 
from the prisoners we spoke to during our visits that in many establishments 
“encouragement” is not being given. Far from encouragement we felt that in some 
institutions, prison staff attitudes and apathetic teaching staff and education officers, 
conspired together as a positive discouragement from participation in education. 
According to some witnesses the remuneration of prisoners engaged in full-time 
education added to the discouragement.® One education Officer, Mr Cliffoid 
Johnson, commented that his staff are “only able to undertake education when 
men are surplus to work needs or now when men are not wanted for the industries 
which are sacrosanct”.’ In our view that situation betrays a total disregard for the 
spirit of Prison Rule 29 to which the Chief Education Officer referred. If Rule 29 
can be interpreted as a right of access then it is palpably not clear to prison staff 
and Governors. We were very saddened by the evident frustration of young 
prisoners in one prison we visited who could not get any of the education they 
badly wanted and had to make do with a few mediocre and obviously inadequate 
classes. If the “alternative to work” principle is to be viable then a prisoner s right 
to choose education as his employment must be stated explicitly: we suggest in our 
recommendations in paragraph 66 below what we regard as a sensible form for le 

statement of this right. 



63. The question of educational priorities arose on several occasions. The 
renresentatives of the Prison Officers’ Association spoke at length on the priority 
Sy amcrto basic education. All witnesses were agreed that 
and basic social skills were of great importance; when perhaps 15 per cent ot 



> Appendix 3. 

2 Op. cit., para. 4.42. 

3 See footnote 5 on page xxxiv. 
“ Q163. 

5 Ibid. 

6 See footnote 5 on page xxxiv. 
2 Appendix 5. ’ 
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prisoners are illiterate^ (ie have an estimated reading age of less than 10). Someone 
who cannot read, write, add up or knows little about his basic social rights and 
duties, will have little chance of coping with modern life. Vocational training is 
another area which was stressed as of importance, since it most conspicuously 
teaches students new working skills, often to a very high level. We have con- 
sidered most carefully the whole question of attaching priorities to different kinds 
of education. We are disturbed by various comments of the Prison Officers Associa- 
tion, again centering on the idea of a “soft option” : 

Mr Greenway: “If Parliament judged it right to give prisoners the statutory right 
to education at a suitable level and of a suitable nature, how would you respond 
to that?” 

Mr Steel {POA): “I think we would respond in exactly the way we have done this 
morning, to say that there would be no quarrel if you were talking about basic 
education. I think there would be a considerable argument in the service if, for 
example, you were talking about giving an opting out situation to certain 
prisoners”.^ 

If any aspect of education were given a formal priority, the other areas would be 
likely to be seen in such a light, as secondary, “soft-options”. Flexibility is crucial. 
This is where the Education Officer needs to use his judgement in each particular 
case, not for a class of prisoners. For many prisoners basic education will be of 
prime concern. For many more it will not. 

64. A prisoner’s right to access as suggested in paragraph 50 above and formally 
recommended in paragraph 66 below does not entail a right to demand at any 
time any course he thinks of at random; it means a right to participate fully in an 
educational course suited to his needs and within the resources available. We 
envisage a system where a prisoner is properly assessed for his educational needs. 
In our next paragraph we deal with assessment. We do not accept the concept, 
implicit in the evidence from the Prison Officers’ Association that training in 
literacy skills for someone who is illiterate is good but an Open University course 
for someone who already has a high degree of education is an “abuse”.® Such 
a view is totally in conflict not only with “treatment and training” but also with 
“positive custody”. The view of the May Report^ that education entails hard work 
is important. If education is to be a proper day-time alternative form of work then 
it must be treated as such. If teachers are to be expected to produce education on 
demand then so in return must prisoners be expected to work hard and not shirk 
or drop-out from courses as they feel. In addition programmes of evening classes 
must be sustained, despite difficulties.® They provide the necessary “general 
education” component of vocational courses, they provide the range of educational 
opportunity for prisoners who are engaged in industrial work in the day-time, and 

1 Appendix 6 to Home Office Memorandum (Unprinted) includes the following figures: 

"'Reading Ages: Academic Year 1980-81 

Prisons Of 34,042 people tested, 2166 or 6.36 per cent were found to have reading ages of less 
than 8 years and 15.17 per cent (incorporating 6.36 per cent) of less than 10 years. 

Borstals Of 10,782 people tested, 806 or 7.47 per cent were found to have reading ages of less 
than 8 years and 22.8 per cent (incorporating 7.47 per cent) of less than 10 years. 

DCs Of 12,798 people tested, 718 or 5.61 per cent were found to have reading ages of less 
than 8 years and 20.4 per cent (incorporating 5.61 per cent) of less than 10 years.” 

2 Q124. 

2 Ev. p. 60. 

't See para. 60 above. 

5 HMCIP, 1981, para, 4.25. 
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they give prisoner-students the opportunity to pursue interests or hobbies for 
their own sake, for which they will often work extremely hard.^ 

65. An assessment of the educational needs of each prisoner is essential. We 
were disturbed to be told by both prisoners who gave evidence to us that they had 
had no educational assessment in prison. ^ While Ms Doyle, the former prisoner 
from Holloway, had found a great deal of support from the education staffs she 
had fought hard to get access in the first place.^ Mr “Smith”, a serving prisoner at 
Wormwood Scrubs, submitted that “it was only through putting in application after 
application that eventually you do get something done”.® Thus, the prisoners felt 
that they had only gained access to education by their own obstinate perseverance, 
not through any systematic assistance at an early stage.® These comments supported 
the impression which we had gained from our visits to prisons. We are not con- 
vinced that education and other staff give, or are being enabled to give, the en- 
couragement required by Prison Rule 29. We found that in many cases the only 
assessment was on induction, for “reading age”. This is wholly insufficient.' As 
we have said earlier® the regime must be viewed as an integrated whole. While the 
prisoner must be given a choice, he must be helped to make that choice con- 
structively. The works staff, vocational training staff and the physical education 
staff should all be involved. In making such an assessment we agree with NACRO 
that the concept of “out reach” is an important one, that is 

“finding out what the educational needs and interests of the relevant popula- 
tion are, gearing the provision to that and then presenting it in a way that 
makes it attractive”.® 



Recommendations for Chapter III 



66. We recommend: 

(1) There should be a new Prison Regimes Act covering the whole of the prison 
regime, encompassing the main recommendations on this area in the May 
Report. (Paragraphs 50 to 54.) 



(a) The opening section of the Act should be : 

“The purpose of the detention of convicted prisoners shall be 
to keep them in custody which is as secure as is necessary and yet 
positively promotes their self-respect, social responsibility and all 
possible progress towards rehabilitation.” (Paragraph 55.) 



(b) The Act should include the European Standard Minimum Rule 72(3) 
modified to include education as a proper alternative form of work:^® 
“Sufficient work of a useful nature or education shall be pro- 
vided to keep prisoners actively employed for a normal working 
day.” (Paragraphs 56 to 61 .) 



‘ HMCIP, 1981, para. 4.35. 

2 Qs322, 325, 326. 

3 Qs318, 359. 

4 Qs335, 344. 

^ Q326. . , . , 

a Yet it seems to as that the procedures laid down for the reception of prisoners (see Circular in- 
struction 37/1980 in Annex 4, p. Ixxxvii) siwiilcl provide an occasion for the assessment of educational 
needs. (Form 1 150: page 23). 

7 Ev. p. 22, para. 20; Appendix 5, 

8 paras, 29 and 64 above. 

9 Ev. p. 23, para. 24. . , i j 

10 We note that the European Standard Minimum Rules still enshrine the dichotomy ot work and 

education. Our recommendation attempts to eliminate this. 
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(c) The Act should also include provisions for : 

(i) a prisoner to have, throughout his sentence, the right of access to 
education; and 

(ii) a prisoner to have, at some time during his sentence, a right to the 
period of full-time education necessary for him to attain the edu- 
cational objective to 'which he has been working; and where 
industrial employment is not available and education facilities 
can be provided, a prisoner should have the right to take advantage 
of these facilities: Except, in cases where the Governor has good 
security or disciplinary reasons to deny these rights. (Paragraph 62.) 



(2) Rules should be made under the Act setting out the more detailed aspects 
of the regime in general and education in particular. (Paragraph 51.) 

The Rules should include provision for 

(i) The remuneration of prisoners undertaking full-time education, 
at a rate equal to that earned in prison industries. (Paragraph 61.) 

(ii) The proper assessment by the Education Officer of a prisoner’s 
educational needs at induction and at regular periods during his 
sentence. The assessment should take into account basic skills 
requirements and the possible value of work as an educational 
tool. (Paragraph 65.) 

67. The obvious reaction to our recommendations is “This is all very idealistic. 
How can we possibly carry out such a programme in present conditions of over- 
crowding, staff shortages and financial cutbacks?” We are only too well aware of 
these problems. In the next chapter we describe how we think that the present 
organisation can be changed to make better use of the available resources and also 
recommend the urgent necessity to restore the cuts made to the educational budget. 
Our proposed legislation should be viewed as establishing minimum standards 
below which the system must not fall, /or any reason, However, to achieve that, we 
realise that substantial changes in deployment of staff, attitudes and finance need 
to be made. 



CHAPTER IV 
Staff and Resources 

Introduction 

68. A situation in which prisoners may be locked up for as much as “twenty-two 
hours or more each day for weeks on end”^ and which moved the Prison Officers’ 
Association to tell us that in some establishments the regime was no regime at all 
but merely survival and existence,® is inexcusable. To the then Home Secretary, 
Winston Churchill, in 1910, treatment of the accused and convicted was “one of the 
unfailing tests of the civilisation of any country”.^ Seventy years later we are failing 
that test. The general crisis, as we mentioned in our Introduction, is well covered 
elsewhere. For 10 years this Nation has been a signatory to the European Minimum 
Standard Rules, one of which gives prisoners the right to a normal working day. 

1 See also Recommendation in para. 24 above. 

2 HMCIP 1981 2.16. 

3 Q130. 

Parliamentary Debates, 20 July 1910, c. 1354. 
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Since Prison Industries are on the decline^ and all parties are agreed that education 
should be a full alternative form of work then it follows that access to education as a 
full-time occupation should be a right. Although we recommend an expansion of 
the education budget, we do not believe that putting money into the system by 
itself is enough. We also make recommendations as to how the resources available, 
and those extra resources required to bring the provision up to the basic minimum 
level, can be used more effectively. To do this we discuss staff attitudes and in- 
volvement, allocation of manpower and general management. 



Education Budget 

69. HM Chief Inspector of Prisons has drawn attention most forcibly to the 
need for increased educational activity in prisons. ^ The May Committee in its 
Report recommends that; 

“Rigorous education of all kinds should be expanded where possible, 
including on a full-time basis”® 

In addition, Prison Industries are in severe decline and unemployment in 
Prisons is greatly increasing. On our calculations from the Home Office statistcs, 
the proportion of males unemployed in prisons stands at 25 per cent, an increase 
of 10 per cent in the last 10 years. The statistics only refer to the 
sioners employed on a particular day, not the number of hours employed. Since 
many prisoners work only two or three hours a day® the situation ^ 
worse. This impression is supported by the answer given by a Horne Office Minister 
to a Written Question asked by the Chairman of the Education, Science and 

Arts Committee; 

“Mr Christopher Price asked the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment (1) if he will list prison workshops which have been out of service for 
more than six months during each of the past three years, or have been 
working at less than half capacity. 

(2) If he will list the prison workshops which have operated for less than 
half the time, or at less then half capacity, during each of the last three years. 

Mr Mayhew: Information relating to the last three years is not readily 
available but in the financial year 1981-82, out of a total of 305 operational 
workshops in penal establishments, 210 workshops operated for less than half 
a working week of 37 hours, or at below half capacity. One workshop was 
closed for more than six months in the year because it was required tor an 

alternative use.®” 

Thus 69 per cent of workshops were working at less than half capacity. We 
have no reason to suppose that the situation is any better now. 



70. Education statistics did not show up much better. Throughout our 
some statistics have been available to us but others have taken the Home Office 
a long time to produce.’ However, the impression we got on our visits conhrmed 
our suspicions abo ut cuts in educational provision. Prison Education Depart- 

1 HMCIP, 1981, para. 4.18. 

2 Ibid, paras. 2.15, 4.01, 4.07, 4.12, 4.21. 

4 Mso^Stah^tVcs, England and Wales 1981, Cmnd. 8654 Tables 1.4, 10.1, and 10.2. 

6 H^^e of Common^’, Official Report, 19 October 1982, c. 78 W. 

7 See Annex 6 for full correspondence. 
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ments are labour intensive, the greatest budget cost being teachers’ salaries. When 
cuts are made, the usual practice is to retain full-time staff and to cut part-time 
teaching hours. At Reading Prison (a local prison) we asked for figures to sub- 
stantiate this and to illustrate the drop in services in the last four years. The full 
figures are reproduced in Appendix 37 they indicate a drop of 14 per cent in part- 
time hours for 1982-83 and a further Prison Department projected cut of 4.5 per 
cent for 1983-84. There was a corresponding cut in the materials grant of 29 
per cent this year. Similar cuts were indicated by figures we received from other 
Prison Department Establishments.^ 

71. We finally received a detailed answer to our requests for figures on 11 
March 1983,^ over a month after we had finished taking oral evidence, which has 
made detailed analysis impossible. We note the Director-General’s indication 
that there will be a 13.5 per cent increase in expenditure in cash terms for 1983-84.^ 
However, we also note that the result, based on LEA estimates quoted by him, 
will be a further reduction in part-time teaching hours from 429,553 hours to 
418,540 hours. This last figure is based on current predictions of hourly rates. 
The Director-General states “That hourly rate is likely to be increased as a result 
of the teachers pay settlement due on 1 April 1983.”^ Thus the cut in part-time 
teaching hours will be even greater. The answer to one of our written questions 
suggests a 6 per cent cut in total LEA reimbursement.® The Government’s use of 
cash figures as opposed to volume figures inhibits accurate calculations of cuts in 
real terms. The Director-General found some “difficulty”’^ in giving a complete 
answer to the Chairman’s request for the effect on evening classes. Full-time staff 
have fixed-hour contracts and their numbers seem to have remained constant 
(There was an embargo on recruitment in 1980 and 1981).® Thus the prison 
education service is highly dependent on the number of part-time hours available 
and this dependence is particularly acute in the case of evening classes. 

72. The strongly-worded pleas for expansion of the prison education service 
from HM Chief Inspector of Prisons and the May Committee, combined with the 
appalling picture of overcrowding, unemployment and decline in prison industry 
make such cuts completely incomprehensible to us. Education is actually getting 
a smaller proportion of the Prison budget year by year.® Over and above such 
pragmatic considerations the great importance of education in prisons to prisoners, 
staff and ultimately to the community, demands a fundamental expansion of educa- 
tional services in prisons. We recommend that ways be found to restore the cuts 
made to prison education services in the last five years and that plans be made for a 
substantial increase in services. 

73. The practical effects of the cuts are wide reaching. As well as some full-time 
and many more part-time teaching posts disappearing,^® the academic term is 
shortenings^ and the loss of part-time teachers is weakening the power of prison 

* Not printed. 

2 See Annex 5. 

2 Ibid., p. cix. 

Ibid., p. cix. 

^ Ibid., p. cix. 

Ibid., p. cxi. 

2 Ibid., p. cx. 

Ibid., p. cv. 

5 Ev. p. 29, para. 4; p. 85. 

Ev. p. 101, paras. 9.5, 9.6; Q.5. 

Appendix 23. 
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education departments to use the expertise available in the education service in 
the community.^ The supply of equipment is being hit^ and the number of 
evening classes is severely curtailed.® However, even more worrying than this 
very sorry picture is the effect of reductions in education on the general prison 
atmosphere. On 31 August 1979 there were very serious disturbances in “D” 
wing at HM Prison Wormwood Scrubs. The Report on these disturbances shows 
that one of the main causes was the closing of the education block. In this in- 
stance the closure was not a direct result of Education Department cuts, but the 
fact that the removal of an educational facility was one of the substantial causes 
of a violent eruption is testimony to the importance of education in a prison. The 
other effect to which this disturbance pointed is the importance of positive atti- 
tudes and high morale among Prison Officers. It is to that and to the attitudes of 
other staff, which we now turn our attention. 

Staff attitudes 

74. Prison Officers are perhaps the most important group of staff in prisons.^ 
Their period of service in a prison is longer than the sentence of most of the 
inmates and unlike Prison Governors many of them spend most of their careers 
in the same institution.® It is Prison Officers who have most direct contact with 
prisoners and most immediate responsibility for their control. Thus Prison Officers 
have great responsibility for the care of inmates ; they are in a position to contribute 
most to or take away most from a prisoner’s well-being. We found that Prison 
Officers’ attitudes to education were often negative or even obstructive,’ but we 
feel that a great part of the reason for this is the role which they have been assigned, 
and the conditions and attitudes which they have to face. Any improvement here 
would be greatly amplified in its beneficial effects on the Prison Regime. 

75. Some of the evidence to which we have already referred points to the 
negative attitudes of some Prison Officers towards education,® The most disturbing 
evidence, however, cited by NACRO, was a resolution “overwhelmingly adopted 
by the Prison Officers’ Association Special Delegate Conference in December 1979, 
that : 

“Conference opposes any recommendation on increasing monies spent on 
inmate education in penal establishments”.^® 

While we understand the Director-General of the Prison Service’s explanation 
that the serious industrial action in 1979 distorted the views expressed^^ we believe 
that even if they did represent an exaggeration of what Prison Officers generally 
feel, they must nevertheless have reflected an undercurrent of dissatisfaction. 
NACRO encapsulated our general feelings : 

“A significant number of prison officers however seem to find the education 
of prisoners difficult to accept. The reasons are complex. They spring in part 
from the likelihood that most officers see pris ons mainly as places of punish- 

1 Q5. 

2 Ev. p. 7, para. E(2) and (3). 

3 Ev. p. 24, para. 3 1 . 

4 HC. 199, 1981-82, p. 39. 

^ Appendix 21, p. 201. 

<> Ibid. 

7 See para. 75 below. 

8 May Report, op. cit., para. 7.2. 

9 e.g. paras. 58, 63. 

10 “Bridging the Gap”, NACRO, 1981, p. 4. 

11 Q257. 
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merit. That is not to say that there are not a great many officers in all sorts of 
institutions who have a positive and encouraging attitude, including some who, 
indeed, participate as part-time teachers, but they are not usually amongst 
the most vociferous or influential. More often publicly expressed are the views 
that education provided in prisons puts prisoners in a privileged position 
viz-a-viz adults outside and their own children at a time of cuts in educational 
expenditure and that it is used as a pretext to avoid prison work”.^ 

76. The above quotation points to two main reasons for Prison Officers’ 
attitudes. The first is their conception of the regime as a whole and in particular 
their view of education in relation to other work: many view prisons mainly as 
places for punishment and regard education as a pretext for avoiding work. HM 
Chief Inspector of Prisons in his 1981 Report says, “It is now widely accepted that 
people go to prison as punishment, not for punishment”. (Our italics.)^ Apparently 
not all Prison Officers do accept it. The feeling that education is “opting out” is 
one we have discussed fully above^ and our argument was supported by what a 
number of prisoners said to us on our visits, that they found educational work much 
more taxing than repetitive industrial work, which required very little thought or 
effort. The second reason is one which we do not dismiss out of hand : the feeling 
of Prison Officers that it is inequitable that prisoners should have access to educa- 
tion while opportunities are denied to them and their children.^ A Prison Officer 
has to live outside like anyone else and it is only natural that such comparisons may 
cause resentment. There is a third reason, however, which the quotation from 
“Bridging the Gap” does not point out: the attitude of the public and other prison 
staff towards Prison Officers and the increasing encroachment (as they see it) of 
specialists on their work. Thus, in particular, other staff can make a Prison Officer 
feel that he is just an “unskilled turnkey”.® As Mr McCarthy, the former Governor 
of Wormwood Scrubs, said: 

“If you enable prison staff, of whatever grade, to feel that they are important 
and worthwhile human beings they relax towards all the positive activities of 
the prison”.® 

77. Simply stressing the importance of education during Prison Officers’ training, 
though vital, we believe to be insufficient. There is already a certain amount of such 
training.’ Rather, we are convinced that the key is to emphasise the vital role of 
Prison Officers in the regime, and to make such changes as are necessary to enable 
them to exercise a positive influence. We are supported in our conviction not only 
by Mr McCarthy but by many witnesses, including Prison Officers.® As we 
indicate below, this requires a change in attitude of other staff. However, a 
few institutional changes will help enormously. Firstly, Prison Officers must be 
encouraged to become involved in prison education. In doing so they must be 
regarded as teachers,® and the distinction between teachers “teaching” and Prison 
Officers “instructing” must be eliminated. Not only can they help with the teach- 
ing of specialised subjects in which they happen to be experts but also they should 

1 “Bridging the Gap”, NACRO, 1981, p. 4. 

2 Op. cit., para. 4.01. 

3 Para. 5k 
Qsll6, 125. 

5 Q281. 

6 Q276. 

7 Q216. 

» Qsl04, 113; Appendices 20 and 21; etc. 

9 Ev. p. 30, para. 11. 

10 Ibid. 
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be strongly encouraged to take part in social skills, literacy and numeracy teach- 
ing.^ We found on our visits and in the evidence^ that this does already happen in 
some cases. However, we believe that Prison Officers must be given positive en- 
couragement including, where necessary, assistance in obtaining relevant expertise 
or qualifications. The impressive list of qualifications which must be obtained by 
Prison Officers wishing to become Physical Education Officers® shows that Prison 
Officers respond to rigorous training and testing. The May Committee emphasised 
the necessity to involve Prison Officers much more widely in the whole regime^ and 
in particular said “. . . we can see no reason why Prison Officers should not be more 
widely used in educational programmes . . .”.® A number of Prison Officers we met 
said they would welcome such a move. The great skill and dedication of Prison 
Officers in carrying out their custodial duties is often noted.® We feel that such skill 
and dedication could well be invaluable if the talent of many officers for education 
in its broadest sense could be brought into use. We recommend that the Prison 
Department should remove obstacles to Prison Officers engaging in prison education 
and should make positive arrangements to enable them to be trained in this role. 

78. There is also a reverse need. The most obvious way to counteract the resent- 
ment felt by many Prison Officers against the educational opportunities offered to 
prisoners is to open up such opportunities much more to the officers themselves.’' 
We refer again to the Report of the May Committee which said “we see no reason 
of principle why the facilities should not be made available as appropriate to 
prison staff and their families”.® In expressing their resentment against the facilities 
offered to prisoners, the Prison Officers’ Association said to us “I imagine if it were 
possible for a considerable number of my colleagues and myself to find the time that 
some prisoners have we would qualify for Open University courses”.® We would 
like to see the machinery of prison education used to provide educational oppor- 
tunities for Prison Officers and their families. The Prison Department, Governors 
and Education Officers all have a responsibility here. If a prison is to be viewed as a 
community and the staff is to act as a team,®® then it is essential that Prison Officers 
feel that their welfare is important to the authorities.®® Unfortunately, many 
Prison Education Officers are reluctant to suggest classes to Prison Officers at the 
high fees on which some LEAs are at present insisting.®® We recommend that the 
education facilities in prisons be opened up where possible for use, at reasonable cost, 
by Prison Officers and their families. Such facilities would involve classes and tuition 
but also guidance by educational staff as to how officers and their families can make 
the best use of educational services inside and outside prisons. 

79. Our whole view about Prison Officer’s problems is best summed up by Mr 
McCarthy: 

“Prison Officers are like any other human being. If they are treated with 
respect and are looked after by the people who manage them they are some of 

1 Qsl04, 113, 276; Ev. p. 69. 

2 e.g. Q104. 

3 Annex 3(1.3) to Appendix 15. 

4 May Report, op. cit., paras. 7, 2-7.6. 

5 Ibid, para. 7.5. 

6 e.g. HMCIP, 1981, paras. 2.1 1, 2.12. 2.14. 

^ Ev. p. 6, para. D(4), p. 23, para. 25; Appendices 5 and 20; etc. 

8 Op. cit., para. 4.39. 

!> Q125. 

10 Q286. 

11QS276, 281. 

12 Although most fees are more reasonable, they can be as much as £60 for 2 hours tuition per week 
for 30 weeks (Appendix 38 and unprinted evidence). 
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the best people in the world. They will do anything. But if they are treated as 
dirt, then they start to get awkward. 

80. Although the treatment of Prison Officers by the authorities and staff and 
Prison Officers’ attitudes are perhaps the most sensitive issues, the attitudes of other 
staff are also of great importance. Education Officers must bear a particular 
burden of the responsibility. We have attempted throughout this Report to streng- 
then the position of the Education Officer and his Department in securing better 
provision for inmates. However, in so doing we also give him greater responsi- 
bility, not only for educational management, but also for “public relations”. On 
some of our visits we encountered a close and fruitful collaboration between Wing 
Officers and Education staff but there is also strong evidence that some Education 
staff adopt an attitude of superiority which offends Prison Officers.^ All Staff must 
work as a team and must be encouraged to learn from each other.^ Where staff 
work as a team “morale (is) significantly higher and (there is) evidence of greater 
job satisfaction.”^ 

81. We believe that the antipathy expressed by Civilian Instructional Officers 
towards education staff® is indicative of more than a misunderstanding of the nature 
and importance of education in prison. We agree with the view of HM Chief In- 
spector of Prisons that CIOs were under the impression that they were held in low 
regard.® The importance of Vocational Training and Construction Industry Train- 
ing cannot be overestimated. But we believe in the broad spectrum of education: the 
success of a student in following a course in practical skills and subsequently in 
earning a living by them, is dependent on a wide range of literacy, numeracy and 
social skills. A narrow view of education as being specifically academic or specific- 
ally vocational is to be deprecated. It is especially important to realise this when 
there is to be an amalgamation of Vocational Training and Construction Industry 
Training with Educational Departments into an LEA-based unit^ and to ensure 
that Education Officers and teachers appreciate the work done by the present 
Civilian Instructional Officers. In sum, we recommend that Education Officers, 
under the guidance of the Chief Education Officer’s Branch, adopt a positive approach 
in their relationships with Prison Officers, and with other staff, particularly Civilian 
Instructional Officers. 

82. Plainly, the attitude and actions of Governors is crucial in this context. The 
evidence of NACRO suggests that Governors should take a more authoritative 
stand in ensuring a proper level of educational provision in their prisons.® This 
was endorsed by a number of witnesses, notably by Mr John McCarthy.® Our 
recommendation to designate Assistant Governors responsible for the management 
of regimes^® will help Governors considerably. In return, however, it is imperative 
that they take a positive line with respect to the regime and education in particular. 
The attitude of a Governor has a great influence on the character of a'regime^^ and 

1 Q294. 

2 Q281. 

3 Q284-6. 

4 HMCIP, 1981, para. 2.14. 

3 See paras. 28 and 29 above. 

e HMCIP, 1981, para. 2.28. 

’ Paras. 28 to 30 above. 

8 Ev. p. 24, para. 30. 

9 Qs281, 293, 297. 

10 Para. 34 above. 

11 Appendix 6. 
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consequently he has a great responsibility. It is vital for Governors to consult 
regularly with Education Officers and LEAs about education.^ The training of 
Governors should stress the philosophical and practical value of the regime, ^ Some 
witnesses suggested that Prison Department Headquarters itself lacked will and 
did not always support, or if necessary exert pressure on. Governors as firmly as it 
could. ^ While we take the Chief Inspector’s point that the Department is “making 
considerable efforts to bridge that gulf”,^ we recommend that the Chief Education 
Officer’s Branch strengthen the support and, where necessary, direction given to 
Governors in carrying out the management of the regime in general and education in 
particular. We must emphasise, however, that Governors are already very con- 
scientious in the task of promoting the work of education staff. Indeed, we found 
it rather ironic that the prisoner from Wormwood Scrubs in his evidence to us said 
that it was the Governors who helped him to get access to the educational course he 
wanted, not the education staff.® Our intention is that all Governors should be as 
active in this task. 

Prison Officer Shortages 

83. Almost all our witnesses said that the shortage of Prison Officers to escort 
prisoners to and from classes and workshops and if necessary supervise them is a 
major constraint.® The Prison and Borstal Governors’ Branch of the SOPS sub- 
mitted on our request a supplementary memorandum’ to us on the issue. It said 
that “a shortfall of officers results in highly desirable tasks such as the supervision 
of workshops and education classes having to be stopped, Classrooms and work- 
shops are therefore left empty ; prisoners are left locked in their cells and teachers 
and instructors under-employed. This is grossly inefficient and frustrating for all 
staff and prisoners”.® The Governors estimated that the service is 2,000 officers 
short of the authorised manning levels and some 6,000 short of the total needed to 
reduce overtime to a minimum.® The current “Yee” scheme of staff attendance 
which makes overtime voluntary after 5.30 pm has had a severe impact on Prison 
Officer escorting and supervision for evening classes.^® This is especially so because 
of the great dependence of the Prison Service on officer overtime. In 1981, basic 
grade officers did an average of 14 hours overtime per week,^^ which by any 
standards is very high. 

84. There was, however, one strongly dissenting voice: we received a careful 
and detailed submission from Mr R. E. Morgan at the University of Bath.^^ 
Although this was only one witness, we took his memorandum very seriously, both 
because of the wealth of statistical and documentary evidence which he used to 
substantiate his claims and because of the glowing reference given to him in the 
May Report.^® He contended that the shortage of Prison Officers was greatly 
exaggerated. Indeed in his covering letter he said : “There is no shortage of prison 

1 Q139. 

2 Appendix 12, p. 166, para. 21. 

3 e.g. Qs264-266; Ev. p. 23. 

HMCIP, 1981, para. 2.30. 

5 Q341. 

6 e.g. Q151. 

’ Ev. p. 107, et. seq. 

8 Ev. p. 107, para. 2. 

5 Ev. p. 108, para. 8. 

Ev. p. 23, paras. 27-29. It has also seriously affected workshops, HMCIP, 1981, para. 4.25. 

'1 Report on the work of the Prison Department 1981, Cmnd. 8543, para. 58. 

Appendix 14. 

13 Op. cit., para. 4.23. 
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Staff. There is rather a misuse of them. While prison classes fail to run for lack of 
supervision, an abundance of prison officers are engaged on tasks for which there 
is no rational need. Most of these duties result from spurious security require- 
ments, in courts and in other establishments”.^ His statistics show that while the 
Prisoner to Prison Officer ratio has improved from 1 :7.1 in 1947 to 1 :2.5 in 1981, 
the number of hours worked has increased by an average of three and. a half hours 
in the last 15 years. ^ He goes on to describe extraordinary disparities between 
comparable establishments,® wastage in court escort duties,^ managerial laxity and 
restrictive practices.® He also argues that there is “considerable gratuitous 
security”.® A number of these issues have been supported elsewhere.’ 

85. We cannot within the scope of this inquiry, go too far into the general area 
of Prison Officer deployment. Nevertheless, we were greatly impressed by Mr 
Morgan’s paper, not only because of its careful analysis but because it confirmed 
the suspicions we had conceived on our visits and implications we had sensed in 
other evidence we received. We recommend that a comprehensive inquiry, through 
the Rayner mechanism or otherwise, be conducted into Prison Officer staffing looking 
particularly at security levels, managerial control and possible restrictive practices. 
While it may well be the case that a large increase in Prison Officer manpower is 
necessary, we feel that it is of utmost importance that the way in which such 
increases are to be absorbed should be clearly understood in advance. With respect 
to our particular concern, the lack of any necessary Prison Officer escorts and 
supervision for classes and workshops could completely negate all of the other 
recommendations made in this Report. 

86. We would like to suggest one small corollary for consideration. We note 
from Standing Order No, 7B 2(5),® that in many cases “discipline officers will not 
normally be present during class teaching in their official capacity. Teachers must 
keep order themselves''" (our italics). If teachers are entrusted with the security of, 
say, 10 prisoners for over an hour, why can they not be entrusted with collecting 
them from Wings and escorting them? This is a strange anomally to us and to which 
we were given no satisfactory answer.® We recommend that the Prison Department 
in appropriate cases allow education staff to escort prisoners to and from Wings. This 
would certainly help relieve the wastage due to the escorting of prisoners.^® 

Conclusion to Chapter IV 

87. In this Chapter we have tried to concentrate in our observations on staff 
on positive recommendations to ameliorate the situation. We must in conclusion 
stress that the present situation results in a considerable amount of waste of the 
money invested by the community in education in prisons, and a considerable 
loss of opportunity to prisoners. HM Inspectors of Schools said in evidence, “there 
is a significant amount of wastage going on in a number of establishments in the 

1 Not printed. 

2 Appendix 14, p. 171. 

3 Ibid., p. 171. 

4 Ibid., p. 172. 

5 Ibid., p. 172. 

6 Ibid., p. 174, see also pp. 178-181. 

3 e.g. wastage in escort duties: Fourth Report from the Home Affairs Committee, Session 1980-81, 
HC 412-1, paras. 64-67; unnecessary supervision: HMCIP, 1981, paras. 4.22 to 4.26;partial support for 
“gratuitous security” even came from the Prison Officers’ Association, Q121. 

8 Annex 2, p. lx. 

5 Duplication of supervision is mentioned in HMCIP, 1981, para. 4.26. 

10 Qs92-6. 
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budget and the resources available to education”. ^ In their report on their inspec- 
tion of the Education Department at HM Prison Aylesbury in 1892 they write: 

“Concern is expressed regarding the effectiveness with which existing 
resources can be deployed. All too frequently classes are cancelled at short 
notice. This is wasteful of resources and demonstrates to staff and students 
alike that education and training is seen as a low priority within overall 
prison management.”^ 



Conclusions and Recommendations 
Remand Prisoners 

88. The report of HM Chief Inspector of Prisons for 1981, and our own obser- 
vations on our visits to prisons, lead us to the conclusion that educational pro- 
vision for prisoners on remand is very restricted. These prisoners may be in prison 
for days only, but they may be in prison for a year or more. Some will not be 
found guilty at their trials; others will be found guilty but will not be given a 
custodial sentence. All are in an uncomfortable position and suffer from un- 
certainty. Many of them will never have been in custody before and therefore 
are not inured to captivity and isolation. For them the experience is 'traumatic 
and the need for some educational task to occupy the mind and provide a con- 
tact with the activity of the world outside prison is especially pressing.® We intend 
the relevant recommendations and suggestions in our Report to apply even more 
strongly to these prisoners than to those who have been convicted. 



Cost Implications 

89. We have already explained that we think the expansion of facilities to cover 
a 48 week year,^ and the conversion of Civilian Instructional Officer grades to 
Burnham Scale grades® could, to some extent and perhaps to a considerable 
extent, be covered by better educational direction: and that calculations of extra 
cost based on crude proportional increases (£1,508,400 and £876,240, respectively)® 
are quite unreasonable overestimates. We have strongly recommended a restora- 
tion of the cut-backs in expenditure on education in prisons made in recent years’. 
If these amount to 6 per-cent the (Director-General’s calculation ; other evidence, sug- 
gests a much higher figure, see paragraphs 70 and 71 above), then, taking as base the 
expenditure for 1983-4 as £12,154,000,® the sum restored would add £729,240 (on 
1983-4 real terms) to the resources for prison education.This sum will assist in the 
provision of better educational facilities in local prisons, where the need is urgent® 
especially for prisoners on remand.^® We certainly envisage beyond that a marked 
growth in education services, involving a growth in expenditure. We have, how- 
ever, two immediate observations to make. The first is that we are writing at a 
time when prison industry is offering less and less occupation to prisoners. This 

2 Op. cit., DES, para. 5.2.1. 

^ ILEA Report on the Inspection of London Prisons, 1974. 

'» Paras. 35 and 36. 

5 Para. 30. 

^ Paras. 36 and 32. 

7 Para. 72. 

8 See letter from Director General, 11 March 1983, Annex 6. 

9 HMCIP, 1981, para. 4.34. 

10 Ibid., para. 4.08. 

'1 Ibid., paras. A 17, 4.19. 
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should release considerable funds for education/ which is the alternative work for 
prisoners: in 1981-2 the trading deficit in prison industry was £9,780,000.2 The 
second observation is that education is receiving a declining proportion of the ex- 
penditure on prisons^ which seems to us manifestly wrong in present conditions. 
We have received irrefutable evidence of considerable waste of resources in prison 
education.^ We have analysed the causes of this waste and made our recommenda- 
tions, with great care. We attach as much importance to the establishment of 
objectives for custody, and education in a custodial setting, to the cooperation of all 
branches of the prison service, to the freeing of education officers for the devising 
of more sharply effective programmes of work, as we do the increase in the funds 
for the provision. 

Conclusion 

90. Our final quotation is from the same source as our first, namely, Mr John 
McCarthy, former Governor of Wormwood Scrubs, by whose evidence we were 
greatly impressed. 

“. . . everything in the regime, ideally, should be education with a small ‘e’. 
A psychiatrist would describe it is giving people insight; a social worker would say 
creating an ideal society so that people try out new methods of behaviour and the 
educationist would describe it in another way”.® 

This expresses our central concern, that education is the final objective of the 
regime and needs to be promoted forcefully at all levels. Education takes place in 
classes, workshops, gymnasiums, libraries and even cells. Prison education desper- 
ately needs more money, resources and efficiency, but above all strong direction and 
clear objectives. The benefit in the end is not just to the prisoner or the prison 
staff but to the community outside. If the public is worried by crime then the way 
which criminals are dealt with before their return to society is one of the most 
important issues to be faced in alleviating that anxiety. 

Summary of Recommendations 

1. The proposals made in NACRO’s “Bridging the Gap” should be carried out 
as soon as possible. (Paragraph 6.) 

2. As a first step, Local Education Authorities should establish the appointment of 
Rehabilitation Unit Staff on the same lines as Kent County Council. (Paragraph 6.) 

3. All the parties concerned, as a matter of urgency, should jointly review and 
greatly increase the general level of support given to prison Education Departments 
by LEAs. (Paargraph 19.) 

4. Education staff should be attached to local colleges of further education or to 
institutes of adult education, wherever practicable. (Paragraph 20.) 

5. Arrangements should be made for far wider communication between LEAs 
and local colleges of further education on the one side and prison staff on the other. 
(Paragraph 21.) 

1 The Assistant Chief Education Officers of the Prison Department point this out quite clearly in 
their Memorandum (Ev. p. 101, para. 9.7). 

2 Written Answer, House of Commons Official Report, 19 October 1982, c. 79 W. 

3 Para. 72. 

e.g. paras. 84, 87. 

5 Q269. 
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6. The in-service training of prison education staff should be extended by LEAs 
and greater efforts should be made to persuade staff to take advantage of such 
training. (Paragraph 22.) 

7. The Prison Rules made under the legislation we propose in Recommendation 
16(2) should define the lines of accountability of Education Officers and other teachers 
and instructors to Governors, LEAs and the Prison Department. (Paragraph 24.) 

8. The Prison Department should set up machinery: 

(a) for greater consultation with LEAs about the provision of facilities; and 

(b) for a less cumbersome system of obtaining teaching resources, incorpo- 
rating a system of interchangeability of Home Office and LEA equipment. 

(Paragraph 27.) 

9. — (a) Accommodation designed for the purpose of education should so be 
assigned and once assigned should not be taken away for other purposes. 

(b) Prison Officers should be made available in sufficient numbers and at appro- 
priate times to enable full use to be made of educational accommodation. (Paragraph 
27.) 

10. Advantage should be taken of the experience of LEA colleges in vocational 
training to broaden the scope of training in prisons (eg by introducing computing, 
wider office practice, hairdressing, etc.). (Paragraph 30.) 

11. Construction Industry Training should be united with Vocational Training, as 
an integral part of the Prison Education Department. (Paragraph 30.) 

12. All Civilian Instructional Officers should be transferred, with full protection 
of grades, salaries and superannuation, to employment by the LEAs. (Paragraph 30.) 

13. There should be a designation, and where necessary appointment, of an Assis- 
tant Governor in each establishment, to be responsible for the management of regimes, 
including education. (Paragraph 34.) 

14. The process of eliminating the 38 week academic year in prison education 
departments should be initiated as soon as possible. (Paragraph 35.) 

15. The national Prisoners’ and Trainees’ Education Services Consultative 
Committee should carry out a review of prison education inspection with a view to 
better co-ordinated and more regular inspections in the future. (Paragraph 37.) 

16. — (1) There should be a new Prison Regimes Act covering the whole of the 
prison regime, encompassing the main recommendations on this area in the May 
Report. 

(a) The opening section of the Act should be : 

“The purpose of the detention of convicted prisoners shall be to keep them 
in custody which is as secure as is necessary and yet positively promotes 
their self-respect, social responsibility and all possible progress towards 
rehabilitation”. 
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(b) The Act should include the European Standard Minimum Rule 72 (3) 
modified to include education as a proper alternative form of work: 

“Sufficient work of a useful nature or education shall be provided to keep 
prisoners actively employed for a normal working day”. 

(c) The Act should also include provisions for — 

(i) a prisoner to have, throughout his sentence, the right of access to 
education; and 

(ii) a prisoner to have, at some time during his sentence, a right to the 
period of full-time education necessary for him to attain the educational 
objective to which he has been working; and where industrial employ- 
ment is not available and education facilities can be provided, a prisoner 
should have the right to take advantage of these facilities : Except, in 
cases where the Governor has good security or disciplinary reasons to 
deny these rights. 

(2) Rules should be made under the Act setting out the more detailed aspects of the 
regime in general and education in particular. 

The Rules should include provision for: 

(i) The remuneration of prisoners undertaking full-time education, at a 
rate equal to that earned in prison industries. 

(ii) The proper assessment by the Education Officer of a prisoner’s educa- 
tional needs at induction and at regular periods during his sentence. 
The assessment should take into account basic skills requirements and 
the possible value of work as an educational tool. (Chapter III, see 
paragraph 66.) 

17. Ways should be found to restore the cuts made to prison education services in 
the last five years and that plans be made for a substantial increase in services, 

(Paragraph 11 .) 

18. The Prison Department should remove obstacles to Prison Officers engaging 
in prison education and should make positive arrangements to enable them to be 
trained in this role. (Paragraph 77.) 

19. The education facilities in prisons should be opened up where possible for use, 
at reasonable cost, by Prison Officers and their families. (Paragraph 78.) 

20. Education Officers, under the guidance of the Chief Education Officer’s 
Branch, should adopt a positive approach in their relationships with Prison Officers, 
and with other staff, particularly Civilian Instructional Officers. (Paragraph 81.) 

21. The Chief Education Officer’s Branch should strengthen the support and, 
where necessary, direction given to Governors in carrying out the management of the 
regime in general and education in particular. (Paragraph 82.) 

22. A comprehensive inquiry, through the Rayner mechanism or otherwise, should 
he conducted into Prison Officer staffing looking particularly at security levels, 
managerial control and possible restrictive practices. (Paragraph 85.) 

23. The Prison Department should in appropriate cases allow education staff to 
escort prisoners to and from Wings. (Paragraph 86.) 
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ANNEX 1 

HOME OFFICE PRISON DEPARTMENT 
EDUCATION IN PRISONS 
POLICY STATEMENT No. 1, 1969 

Introduction 

1 . The Home Office Prison Department have embarked upon a review of their arrange- 
ments for the education of people who are detained in their establishments — prisons, 
borstals, detention centres and remand centres. This review is the first to have been under- 
taken since the Prisoners Education Advisory Committee recommended the present 
arrangements in 1947. It has been made necessary by changes which have taken place 
since that time in the penal system, in the organisation of penal establishments, in Local 
Education Authority practices and in the educational process itself. The immediate 
objective is to reformulate the purpose of education in penal establishments and to devise 
professional and administrative arrangements which will enable this purpose to realize 
itself properly. Revolutionary changes are not envisaged. The essence of the task to is bring 
the present arrangements up to date, so that they reflect all that is best in education outside, 
to make them work more efficiently and to obtain better results. The long term objective 
is to ensure that, in four to five years’ time, when other changes which are now being made 
in the Prison Department have taken place, education as a service in penal establishments 
will be ready to fulfil a more developed role. Another review may then be necessary, pro- 
bably conducted on a difFerent basis, perhaps by means of an advisory committee reflecting 
outside interests in its membership. 

2. During 1968 the Prison Department concentrated their attention upon arrangements 
for education in prisons. The results of their review have been approved by the Prisons 
Board and endorsed by the Secretary of State for the Home Department. The purpose of 
this statement is to bring these results to the attention of all concerned, as Home Office 
Prison Department policy, and to request their support in putting it into effect, The policy 
is a modest one, necessarily so in the present financial situation and whilst so many other 
aspects of Prison Department organisation are currently under review; but, granted the 
full support of all concerned, it should be possible to implement most of it over the next 
five years. 

3. During 1969, 1970 and 1971 the Prison Department will be extending their review of 
arrangements for education to borstals, detention centres and remand centres, with the 
intention of producing policy statements in each case. 

Background 

4. Education, interpreted as literacy, is known to have been an occasional feature of 
certain prison regimes in the 18th century, and may have so existed earlier still. In 1823 it 
was made, in principle, a statutory feature of all prison regimes, and to this day retains this 
status. Over the years, however, the interpretation attaching to it has undergone a number 
of changes. Thus, in early times, the value of literacy for prisoners seems to have been 
closely linked with Bible reading, and the repentance and consolations of religion to which 
it was hoped this would lead. With the advent of universal, free and compulsory education 
towards the end of the last century, however, literacy for prisoners appears to have been 
valued in much the same way as for everyone else, as something worthy in its own right, a 
basic expertise essential to efficient life and work in an increasingly technical society. 
Chaplains, who had hitherto been its pioneer in prisons, began to be assisted by school- 
masters. Following the First World War the idea began increasingly to gain acceptance in 
prisons, as elsewhere in society, that there is more to education than mere literacy, and in 
this way, in certain prisons, a variety of interesting and useful activities began to develop, 
directed mainly by voluntary teachers, who included prison officers, and copied from even- 
ing institutes, having as their objective the cultivation of the full man. Some years later, 
Sir Lionel Fox, Chairman of the Prison Commission, looking back upon these develop- 
ments, wrote of them as follows : 

“The objects were not to improve the general standard of education or to provide 
formal education much, if at all, but to counteract mental deterioration, to provide 
interesting activity for leisure hours, to stimulate thought and to give material for 
reflection.” 
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No doubt he was writing of these developments at their best, but, all too often, as he 
admitted, they fell below this level : 

“The curriculum at any prison was apt to depend on what the available teachers 
, had to offer at any given time, and it therefore lacked cohesion and continuity. So the 
intellectually under-nourished prisoner was offered not a diet prescribed for his con- 
dition but an assortment of dishes that happened to be on the menu at the moment.” 

Matters might have been different had the Second World War not intervened, for the 
memory of these developments, in the strength as well as their weakness, lingered on, and 
clearly influenced the Prisoners Education Advisory Committee when in 1946 and 1947 
they considered the arrangements required for education in prisons in the years ahead. 



The Present Position 

5. The Committee came out strongly in favour of physical, vocational, social and spirit- 
ual education. They attached special value to English and Mathematics for everyone, but 
particularly for prisoners handicapped by illiteracy or near-illiteracy. Citizenship, drama, 
the creative arts and_ discussions were likewise commended. They also drew attention to 
the valuable part which could be played by the audio-visual aids of the day — sound pro- 
jectors and wirelesses — and stressed the value of newspapers and libraries. There can be 
little doubt that in expressing themselves this way the Committee reflected certain views as 
to the purpose of education in prisons to which their Chairman, Sir Lionel Fox, had earlier 
drawn their attention, when speaking of the purpose of training generally in prisons, as 
follows : 

“The purpose was to send them out good citizens and, if possible, good men. The 
whole man must be trained therefore. There was already provision for vocational 
training, and further education might well include relevant courses, or vocational 
courses for those who perforce were being employed during the day but not trained 
in the stricter sense. He hoped the Committee would be able to devise plans by which 
education in its widest sense would be made more purposive and be more fully in- 
tegrated into the training, not left as an optional and spasmodic side-issue.” 

6. The Committee’s most important recommendation, however, was an organisational 
one. “The provision of education”, they said, “should be primarily a matter for the Local 
Education Authority”, and so, in principle, it became, and has since remained, under a 
1948 amendment to the 1944 Education Act. The Prison Department reimburse Local 
Education Authorities in full for their services, having first reached agreement with them 
in individual cases as to what these services should be, and have done so since 1953. The 
key to the situation is the Tutor Organiser, recruited jointly by the Prison Department and 
the Local Educatipn Authority to the service of the Authority, to serve in the Prison on a 
full-time or part-time basis. He acts as adviser on all educational matters to the Governor, 
the staff and the prisoners. He interviews the prisoners, assesses their educational needs 
and interests, plans individual and communal programmes and assembles panels of part- 
time teachers to implement them. Full-time Tutor Organisers are gradually becoming more 
integrated into the managements of their establishments and playing larger parts in their 
activities. Their role is now less isolated than it used to be when they were regarded mainly 
as organisers of classes. Part-time Tutor Organisers necessarily play a smaller part and 
many of them are still simply organisers of classes, but, here too, tendencies towards a 
more developed role are now discernible. In 1967 there were 100 Tutor Organisers serving 
in all types of penal establishments, assisted by 29 full-time teachers. Prisons accounted for 
23 full-time and 34 part-time Tutor Organisers, and 13 full-time teachers. Out of 206,095 
classes organised in all penal establishments, 93,436 were organised in prisons. 

7. Education in prisons today is essentially a growth of the last 20 years. Expressed in 
practical terms, it embraces reading, writing and number for illiterate prisoners and pri- 
soners who are backward in the basic subjects; tuition in English, Mathematics and an 
assortment of academic subjects, to a variety of public examination levels; tuition in 
technical subjects releated to vocational, trade and industrial training courses; corres- 
pondence courses; opportunities to take part in a wide range of artistic and craft pursuits, 
including music and drama; discussions and debates; and library, newspaper and limited 
radio and television facilities. All these many activities, the extent and depth of which vary 
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from one prison to another, depending largely upon the size, type and character of each 
establishment, and upon the nature of the public provision for further education made by 
each Local Education Authority are attributable to the recommendations of the Prisoners 
Education Advisory Committee in 1946 and 1947. To maintain and develop this achieve- 
ment in the different and changing circumstances of today, both inside and outside 
prisons, and in the changing character of education itself is now the chief task of all who 
serve in the cause of education in prisons. 



The Need for Change 

8. The growth of education as a service in prisons over the last twenty years has been 
remarkable, all the more so in view of the difficulties which have beset it. This growth has 
primarily been a local achievement, the work of particular Governors, Tutor Organisers 
and Local Education Authorities and great credit is due to them all. The achievement, 
however, viewed nationally has been uneven. The Prison Department have never had the 
financial resources to provide more than very limited facilities for education, and until 
very recently no professional staff and too small an administrative unit to guide and sustain 
Local Education Authorities, Governors and Tudor Organisers in broad national terrns. 
Resources, too, have been disbursed patchily rather than evenly and in conformity with 
an overall plan. The Department have relied to much and far too long on “ad hoc” 
understandings with each Local Education Authority rather than on general understand- 
ings with all Authorities, with the result that anomalies have accumulated which now 
weaken the professional and administrative efficiency of the service. Again, while there are 
prisons where education has been well integrated into the general management structure, 
there are still too many where this development has hardly taken place, and education has 
remained that “optional and spasmodic side-issue” of which the Chairman of the Prison 
Commission complained in 1946. All too often educational accommodation and equip- 
ment remain inadequate, reflecting education as a formal process, a repetition of school, 
recalling unhappy experiences for many prisoners, rather than the adult and further 
education service which it ought to be, related to a wider vision and concept of living. 
The further education approch, indeed, has been given additional impetus in recent 
months following the Home Secretary’s decision to unite the Department’s hitherto 
separate vocational training and education units into one education service, with con- 
sequences which are now receiving urgent attention. The educational needs of wornen 
and girls in custody have never been properly examined in the whole hostory of education 
in prisons. The proposed restructuring of the Department’s female establishments offers 
an ideal opportunity to take this task in hand, and a start is being made. And here the 
particular reasons why the Prison Department wish to change their present arrangements 
for the education of people in custody merge with the general reasons mentioned in the 
introduction to this statement. 



Purpose 

9. At the heart of these reasons lies the question of purpose. Nowadays, when educatio n 
enters so deeply and lastingly into a person’s life and work, and when the character of his 
life and work is normally liable to change three or four times in his life s span, for reasons 
in the main outside his control, the purpose of an education service in prisons which 
relates simply to the counteracting of mental deterioration, the provision of interesting 
activity for leisure hours, the stimulation of thought and the accumulation of material for 
reflection seems hardly adequate, especially in the case of medium and long term prisoners. 
More to the point, perhaps, are connections which link education, vocational training 
and employment, and the relationship of education with the quality of an individual s 
personal and social behaviour. It is education the tonic rather than education the sedative 
which really matters for people in prison, especially the younger who form the rnajonty 
of the population. The whole prison regime, moreover, is geared to “the making of better 
men and women”, and this in itself demands a tonic response from the education service. 
Essentially education is a tool for a job, an aid to living. Thus in prisons, whilst the 
prevention of mental deterioration, the removal of tension, the cheerful endurance ot an 
unenviable lot and the maintenance of morale are all important and may be served by a 
lively education service, they do not in themselves amount to education. The purpose of 
education in prisons is really the same as its purpose outside, namely, to help a person 
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to have some understanding of himself, of his fellow men and of the world in which he 
lives and works; to acquire a skill, trade, or profession, and to pursue it successfully; to 
use time in ways which are useful, acceptable and satisfying; and generally to illumine 
the personality. Defined in this way, everyone, whether free or in custody, has recourse to 
education throughout life. And so far as people are in custody because of failings in 
themselves, it may possibly be that their need for education is greater than the need of free 
men; but that may represent the most that can be argued in favour of a special place 
for education in prisons as against the free world, for there is no evidence that education 
is a cure for crime. Nevertheless, if proper account is taken of the type and character of 
prison in which it is available and the individual needs of prisoners, it has a valuable 
role to play. 



Future Professional and Administrative Arrangements 

10. The Approach. To enable this concept to be fulfilled, the Prison Department have 
decided to invite Local Education Authorities to co-operate with them in restructuring the 
professional and administrative arrangements for education which have grown up during 
the last 20 years. They attach particular importance in this respect to changing the school 
approach to an adult or further education approach. 

(a) This is partly a matter of recruiting Tutor Organisers and teachers with appropriate 
training, qualifications and eKperience, or with the potential for an adult or further 
education approach, and will take time to achieve. 

(b) The adult or further education approach, too, is partly one of accommodation, 
furniture, equipment and decor. Here the Department have an enormous task on their 
hands, for existing facilities are all too often inadequate. The right accommodation is 
easier to provide in new prisons than in old. It is in fact already being provided, and, in 
the light of experience, its design is being improved all the time. In established prisons 
the task is either to build new accommodation, where space permits, or to remodel 
existing accommodation ; and in not a few of them it will be difficult to do more than 
simply improve the heating, lighting, flooring and decoration of the existing accommoda- 
tion. Questions of finance and of priority are involved here and they will be adjusted as 
resources and needs permit. It is the responsibility of the Tutor Organiser, Work Officer 
and Governor to ensure that the needs of the education service in the establishment, in 
terms of buildings, decoration, maintenance and repairs are brought to the Department’s 
notice, as necessary, and that the routine cleanliness and tidiness of the accommodation 
are maintained to a high standard. It should not be overlooked that the establishment’s 
educational accommodation is in the public eye, on account of the comings and goings of 
teachers and others, and to some extent conditions the public’s attitude towards the 
establishment. 

(c) The Department are examining the need for furniture in educational accommodation 
with a view to producing items of an adult and modern specification. The rate at which 
new furniture can be made and supplied, however, is governed by finance. 

(d) The need for more materials, books and teaching equipment including audio-visual 
aids and teaching machines is recognised and will be met as finance permits. Governors 
are asked to ensure that there is proper liaision between Tutor Organisers and Administra- 
tration Officers over estimating, expenditure, stores and accounting procedures. 



11. Integration 

(a) Many full-time Tutor Organisers already make a full contribution to the manage- 
ment of their establishments by taking part in decision-making, managing their own 
administration, liaising with other members of staff and generally participating in all the 
activities of their establishments. Governors are asked ffi examine the roles of their 
full-time Tutor Organisers with a view to ensuring, where necessary, that they are enabled 
to make such a contribution and that their integration with other members of staff with 
managerial responsibilities is close and real. 

(b) Part-time Tutor Organisers by virtue of their types of engagement are more 
difficult to integrate. Governors are asked, however, to ensure that those who serve on 
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engagements falling between half-time and full-time are integrated into the management 
structure to the point where they are able properly to fulfil the role appropriate to their 
type of engagement. 

(c) As resources become available, it is the intention of the Prison Department to invite 
Local Education Authorities to co-operate with them in converting all Tutor Organiser 
posts carrying less than half-time status to at least that status. A start has already been 
made. There are some prisons which will be unlikely to qualify for full-time Tutor 
Organiser posts. Because of the importance which the Department attach to integration, 
however, every effort, in co-operation with Local Education Authorities, will be made to 
ensure that eventually there are no Tutor Organisers on less than half-time engagements, 
this, in the Department’s view, being the minimum time necessary for Tutor Organisers 
in these particular establishments to provide an education service as opposed merely to 
the organisation of classes. 

(d) Governors are asked to ensure that, wherever necessary, the usual officer support 
facilities are available and that all Tutor Organisers have access to the typing and clerical 
facilities in their establishments. 

12. Training and Duties 

(a) The Department consider it is eesential to the proper discharge of a Tutor Organiser’s 
functions that early in his engagement he should be made aware of the full range of the 
Department’s responsibilities and the place of himself and the education service within 
them. Accordingly they intend that, with the co-operation of Local Education Authorities, 
all newly recruited Tutor Organisers should attend a week’s residential induction course 
at the Staff College in Wakefield. A start on this has already been made. These courses 
will be in addition to the short mid-week attachments to established Tutor Organisers on 
which the Department with the co-operation of Local Education Authorities already send 
all newly appointed Tutor Organisers. It is the Department’s further intention, as funds 
become available, to hold, with the co-operation of Local Education Authorities, other 
and more specialised residential courses at the Staff College for established Tutor 
Organisers of some years’ experience, with a view to broadening and deepening their 
knowledge of their tasks. 

(b) Training for full-time and part-time teachers is equally important and, as funds 
become available, the Department will extend on a regional basis certain pioneer residen- 
tial weekend courses for these categories of staff with which, in co-operation with Local 
Education Authorities, they have already made one or two modest experiments. 

(c) The Department will shortly issue for the guidance of Governors a circular indicat- 
ing in general terms a Tutor-Organiser’s field of operations and in particular his organisa- 
tional role as an essential member of the establishment. The opportunity will be taken to 
consider the continued suitability in Prison Department terms of the title Tutor-Organiser, 
at least as applied to full-time appointments. 



13. Local Education Authorities 

(a) All the professional and administrative arrangements described in this statement 
pre-suppose a greatly strengthened relationship between the Prison Department and the 
Local Education Authorities. The Department have already taken steps through their 
Chief Education Officer to foster this relationship at both local and national levels. 
Governors and Tutor Organisers, as the Department's representatives on the spot, are 
reminded of their own duties in this respect. This relationship is vital to the calibre of the 
education service in prisons in both its administrative and professional terms. It extends 
not only to the recruitment of Tutor-Organisers and full-time and part-tirne teaching staff, 
but also to such matters as advice on programmes, the purchase of equipment, and the 
design and layout of educational accommodation. Local Education Authorities are the 
source of the country’s expertise in these fields and for this reason they are legally associated 
with the Department as the providing bodies for education. The need for the Department 
and its local representatives to foster this relationship cannot be too strongly stressed. 

(b) It is the Department’s intention henceforward, in co-operation with Local Educa- 
tion Authorities, to strengthen this relationship in a very special way, by extending 
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wherever possible a recent practice whereby part-time Tutor Organisers are recruited to 
the staffs of Colleges of Further Education or other suitable Local Education Authority 
establishments for duty there shared with duty in prisons, and whereby full-time Tutor 
Organisers are recruited to the staffs of Authorities with assignments to Further Educa- 
tion Colleges or other suitable Authority establishments. In this way Tutor Organisers 
will have professional bases in the outside world upon which they can draw for support 
and guidance in the exercise of their prison duties under the day-to-day directions of their 
Governors. 

(c) The Department have recently negotiated with the representative bodies most 
concerned on the Burnham Further Education Committee a new code of practice govern- 
ing the salaries and conditions of service of full-time Tutor Organisers. This code will 
make possible the beginnings of a career structure for Tutor Organisers in all penal 
establishments, link them firmly with the mainstream of education through Colleges of 
Further Education or other suitable establishments, and safe-guard in professional terms 
their career prospects in the outside world. 

(d) Subject to financial limitations and the exigencies of the service, the Department 
will encourage Tutor Organisers and teachers to participate in courses which Local 
Education Authorities run in the professional interests of their staffs and have already 
made known to Authorities the terms on which they are prepared to do so. These terms 
apply equally to courses run by the Department of Education and Science, Colleges of 
Education and Universities. 



14. Teachers’ Organisations. 

The Department have already taken steps to strengthen their relationships with 
Teachers’ Organisations, principally the Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions 
and the Association of Teachers in Penal Establishments. 



15. Department of Education and Science and H.M. Inspectorate of Schools 

The Department are likewise engaged in strengthening their relationships with these 
two bodies. HM Inspectorate will continue to visit and inspect education units in penal 
establishments and to advise the Prison Department and Local Education Authorities 
upon arrangements for education generally. The Prison Department wish to place on 
record their debt to H.M. Inspectorate for the part they have played over the years in 
fostering the cause of education in penal establishements and to express their satisfaction 
in the continuation of this relationship. 

16. Programmes 

(a) The differences between one prison and another are such that it is not possible to 
standardise their educational programmes. Nor is it desirable. The situation in these 
establishments is a human one and it is therefore essential to preserve variety and flexibility 
in programmes so as to meet individual and communal needs effectively. From what has 
been said elsewhere, however, there is a clear need for programmes to reflect education 
as a tool for a job, an aid to living, and to frame them within adult rather than school 
outlines. Some ideas for programmes in different types of prisons are set out in the 
appendix to this statement. It is not intended that they should be slavishly copied or even 
copied at all. Their purpose is rather to stimulate thought and discussion and to underline 
the necessity for Governors, Tutor Organisers and Local Education Authorities regularly 
to review programmes together and ensure that ever-changing needs and circumstances 
are met. 

(b) The need to identify people who are in need of remedial education and to help them 
to overcome their handicap is especially important, The Prison Rules lay particular stress 
upon this matter and Governors and Tutor Organisers are asked to ensure that within 
their resources arrangements are made to give full effect to it. 

(c) Attention is called to the value of a panel of occasional lecturers, speakers and enter- 
tainers, drawn from the localitys who can be called upon from time to time to vary the 
routine of the programme. The compilation of such a panel means the active cultivation 
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of local personalities, voluntary bodies and other social organisations, all of which is an 
essential part of a Tutor Organiser’s duty. 

(d) Every establishment has a set of audio-visual aids. The attention of Tutor Organisers 
is drawn to the need to use this equipment fully and to ensure that it is properly serviced. 

(e) The needs of prisoners with good and potentially good intellectual capacities require 
special attention. Paragraph 4 of the appendix particularly has them in mind. Any pro- 
posals to give effect to the suggestions in that paragraph, however, should first be cleared 
with the Prison Department, on account of their financial repercussions, and of their 
influence upon the total prison regime, including its industrial features. 



17. Vocational Training 

Present arrangements for the vocational training of prisoners are being reviewed to 
ensure that courses are available which meet the changing needs of the Prison Department 
and of outside employment, and that the Department’s hitherto separate educational and 
vocational training services are successfully fused into one further education service as 
that term is understood in the public system of education. 



18. Women AND Girls 

HM Inspectorate, Department of Education and Science, have been asked to make a 
study of the needs in educational terms of women and girls in custody to serve as a basis 
for future planning. 



19. Correspondence Courses 

Present arrangernents regulating correspondence courses for prisoners are not satis- 
factory and they will shortly be reviewed. In the meanwhile. Tutor Organisers are asked 
to scrutinise applications for courses most carefully and to ensure that prisoners have the 
will and the skill to profit from them and the time to finish them before they are released. 
Where sufficient prisoners are on correspondence courses to form a class, it is recom- 
mended that one should be formed in the interests of tutorial guidance over difficulties 
and of the regular submission of good quality work to their Colleges. 



20. Libraries 

Every prison has a library and almost every library is serviced by the Library Authority 
of the Local Government in whose area it is situated. Libraries are a much appreciated 
service. It is very important, however, that there should be the closest possible liaision 
involving Governors, Tutor Organisers, Library Officers and Library Authorities, so as 
to ensure that the book stock is adequate, that it is changed regularly and that special 
needs can be promptly met. Much needs to be done to improve the management, lay-out 
and attractiveness of prison libraries. Library Authorities can be very helpful in these 
respects and Governors should not hesitate to seek their help and advice. Governors are 
especially asked to ensure that this matter, and such related factors as improved lighting, 
decoration and small improvements are not overlooked on their routine works submissions 
to the Prison Department. Where libraries occupy cell accommodation the Directorate of 
Works will arrange to include this accommodation within its current cell upgrading 
scheme. 



21. Conclusion 

The statement sets out the intentions of the Prison Department with regard to education 
in prisons, its purpose and organisation, over the years immediately ahead. These inten- 
tions will take time to realise. Finance will determine the speed at which this statement 
can be implemented. The Department are determined, however, to proceed as far and as 
quickly as possible within the resources at their disposal, being convinced of the importance 
of education in the penal situation, as an aid to living, and of the necessity of bringing it 
into line with all that is best in the national mainstream of education. 
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Appendix 

EDUCATION PROGRAMMES - SOME SUGGESTIONS 

1. Prisons Having a High Turn-over of Inmates 

In a prison, however large the inmate population, where there is a high turn-over, the 
programme will tend to be a small one and the Tutor Organiser’s role a corresponding one. 
The programme will make provision for remedial education during the morning or after- 
noon, say up to two hours per day, five days a week, on an individual or small group basis. 
During the evening there will generally be classes in current affairs, social topics and other 
subjects which lend themselves to the discussion technique; classes in art, music and 
handicrafts; and, for those with an interest in them, classes in English, Mathematics and 
other academic subjects. Art and handicrafts will sometimes for some prisoners spill over 
into cell hobbies. This is perhaps the most that can be done in a prison of this kind, 
especially if it has no purpose-designed educational and physical recreational accommoda- 
tion. It is important that the teaching staff should be of good calibre, that there should 
be an element of choice in the programme, that good materials and equipment should be 
fully available and that a high standard of inmate participation and response should be 
demanded. The Tutor Organiser’s basic role will be to canvass the inmates to ensure that 
his programme meets their needs and interests, to secure good staff and attend to the 
related administration. The Prison Department’s role will be to ensure that as far as 
possible the Tutor Organiser and his teachers have the right kind of premises, furniture, 
tools and equipment to do their jobs properly. The better the facilities, the more the pro- 
gramme can be extended and developed; and, provided the Tutor Organiser is able to 
attend by day, the more easily he can be integrated into the management and the greater 
can be his advisory role to inmates, staff and the Governor. The more, too, can he ensure 
that education plays a real part in the full documentation of prisoners and their progress 
through the prison system. For these prisons a Tutor Organiser on at least a half-time 
basis is essential. 



2. Prisons Having a More Settled Inmate Population 

Turning to prisons where the inmate population is more settled and geared to longer 
sentences, more developed educational pro^ammes become possible and Tutor Organisers 
are required on a basis varying from half-time to full-time. Much will depend on accom- 
modation and equipment, but the range of handicraft and academic pursuits can generally 
be extended, drama and physical education can be developed and discussion groups can 
be proliferated.^ The Tutor Organiser can really get down to interviewing inmates properly, 
to meeting individual needs — correspondence courses and library facilities can really be 
developed here — to linking up effectively with vocational training, to playing a proper 
part in pre-release training, to participating in staff training, and to drawing up a really 
valuable educational assessment of inmates for insertion in their review, parole and release 
documents for use by all concerned, including the probation service and prospective 
employers. Social education and re-education can really be tackled. This sort of pro- 
gramme is by no means unusual nowadays in a closed prison of this character. It might 
well be varied, however, in an open prison where opportunities are greater for bringing 
outsiders into the prison and for taking the prisoners outside. The scale, indeed, might 
contract somewhat in an open prison, because of the range of leisure-time opportunities 
open to prisoners which are unavailable in closed conditions. Outdoor recreation and 
field studies, on the other hand, could be considerably increased, and contribute to an 
extension of the scale of educational activities. 



3. Prisons Catering for Long-Term Inmates 

Prisons dealing with inmates serving lengthy sentences, whether or not in high security, 
present special problems, and it is in this field that Section X of the Advisory Council’s 
Report on the Penal System (Long-Term Prisoners in Maximum Security) has special 
value. Subjects to the demands of security the fullest possible range of activities is essential, 
making available the widest possible choice and periodic changes of activities. The setting 
of targets, the measurement of progress, the development of a sense of achievement and 
the stimulation of a feeling of enjoyment in what is being done all take on particular 
importance. It should be recognised, however, that certain activities will be costly. 
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especially if they are special to an individual or a small ^oup of individuals, but they 
should nevertheless be encouraged if their effect upon the prisoners concerned is beneficial. 
In prisons of this kind the Tutor Organiser needs to be more than ever a personal tutor, 
and, to allow him to fulfil this demanding role, some full-time professional assistance 
apart from the part-time teaching force is essential. He cannot let up. Relief and holiday 
coverage by professional colleagues, well accepted by the prison staff and the prisoners, 
to avoid lengthy breaks in continuity of supervision and to allow him to play a full part 
in the prison regime are a pre-requisite of an efficient education service in these prisons. 
The importance of proper accommodation, furniture and equipment including the full 
range of audio-visual aids cannot be over-stressed. Negotiations between the Depart- 
ment’s education and establishement units have established the need, in principle, for 
clerical assistance and this will be borne in mind so far as the limits on available manpower 
permit. 

4. And it is in these prisons too that certain inmates with good or potentially good 
intellectual capabilities may need full-time education and vocational training, liiiked with 
Colleges of Further Education, and related to modern employment in the outside world 
on release, to modern employment in prison for the duration of their sentences and, in 
the process, to keeping alive the prisoner’s sense of personal well-being and usefulness to 
society. The value of City and Guilds and of Ordinary and Higher National Certificate 
and Diploma courses in this connection can be fully exploited with this type of prisoner. 
A certain concentration of resources on financial and other grounds will be required, and 
there may, therefore, be a case for designating certain prisons in each Region of England 
and Wales where full-time education of this kind can be practised to the best advantage. 
Nor, really, is there any reason why its practice should be confined as at present to the 
closing stages of a prisoner’s sentence. It is just as valid in the early and middle stages^ 
provided it is designed to make him an expert in something which holds interest for him, 
is socially acceptaWe and can be put to use during his sentence including use on a contract 
basis with outside persons and firms who would pay the Prison Department for his 
expertise. There are possibilities here which deserve the most careful study, linking this 
kind of education with some of the more developed prison industries. Such education 
need not necessarily be on a full-time basis during the day in lieu of work. It could, 
perhaps, take place during the day on a day-release basis, say of one to two days per week, 
or on a block release basis of two to three months at a time, as it so often is nowadays 
in the outside world. Nevertheless, it will probably remain true for a long time to come 
that manual work demanding little skill will continue to be the lot of most prisoners; but 
for those who show the potential to rise to a level of higher skill, including full profes- 
sional status, there is a strong case for putting them through the necessary preliminary 
full-time, or day release, or block release education and training to acquire this skill and 
status, so that they and their establishments might derive the fullest benefit from their 
custody. 



ANNEX 2 

EXTRACT FROM PRISON STANDING ORDERS 

B. Education and Libraries 
As to financial arrangements, see Manual II, Section M. 

As to games, permitted occupation in cells, and educational notebooks see Section 4. 

1 . General 

(1) Education in each prison will be organised by the Education Officer or officer in 
charge of education, in co-operation with the local education authority who will be 
reimbursed by the Department for approved services. 

(2) All programmes of classes and educational activities will be submitted to the 
Governor who, when he is satisfied with their content, will submit them to Headquarters for 
approval. 
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(3) The Education Officer should arrange at least one meeting a year with his teaching 
staff to consider and discuss educational matters of common concern and interest. Hfsl 
Inspector (Department of Education and Science) should be invited to attend this meeting. 

(4) _A Governor should permit HM Inspector (Department of Education and Science) 
to visit his establishment to see the arrangements made for education. 

2. Classes 

(1) Prisoners will normally be eligible for educational classes from the beginning of their 
sentences. 

(2) Attendance at educational classes will be voluntary. The Governor may, at his 
discretion, exclude from these classes, lectures or debates, any prisoner whose presence is 
undesirable or who seems to him unfitted to participate. 

(3) Attendance of prisoners on the Escape List at educational classes may be permitted 
provided that the class is taken by a prison officer, or an officer is present in a disciplinary 
capacity so that the escape list procedure can be carried out. In cases where the classes are 
held outside the building where the prisoner is located the Governor’s personal approval 
will be required in each individual case and he will approve the number of such prisoners 
in any one class. 

(4) No prisoner will be allowed to take classes or give lectures but at the Governor’s 
discretion, a prisoner of superior education or skill may be allowed to assist a member of 
the teaching staff in the teaching of a class : but a prisoner so occupied must at all times be 
supervised. 

(5) Subject to (3) above, discipline officers will not normally be present during class 
teaching in their official capacity. Teachers must keep order themselves. 

(6) Any proposal to send a prisoner for educational purposes to an outside college will 
be referred to Headquarters so that any question of parole or early release can be decided 
before any local consultations are entered into. 

3. Handicraft Classes 

_ (1) Handicraft classes should be designed to have as high an educational value as pos- 
sible and to appeal especially to those prisoners who are unable to profit from academic 
training but require some direction as to the useful and profitable employment of their 
leisure tinie. The aim of handicraft classes should be to encourage the acquisition of new 
skills and interests which might be of permanent benefit to prisoners who take them. It is 
not intended that handicraft classes should be used for the mass-production of saleable 
articles. 

(2) Handicraft classes should only be held in those hours, outside the hours of associ- 
ated work, which are normally available for educational classes, and should not encroach 
on the work of the manufacturing departments either by undertaking the production of 
articles which could be made by the manufacturing departments or by reducing unduly 
cellular work. 

(3) (a) A prisoner serving more than twelve months may be allowed to retain free of 
charge three articles made in handicraft classes for each full year to be served and a pro- 
portionate number according to (b) and (c) below for any part of a year remaining. 

(b) A prisoner serving more than six but less than twelve months may be allowed two 
free articles. 

(c) A prisoner serving no more than six months may be allowed one free article. 

(d) The following conditions will be strictly observed before any work is awarded free 
of charge : 

(i) the work should demonstrate the acquisition of a new skill; 
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(ii) the materials for each article should normally cost no more than £2 (excluding 
any provision by the prisoner from his earnings). Prisoners serving twelve months 
or more may, however, elect instead to use £6 worth of materials in each com- 
plete year to make one article instead of three. 

(e) The free allowance in sub-paragraphs (a), (b) and (c) above may also be granted to 
civil and remand prisoners. 

(4) A prisoner may purchase other works completed to his instructor’s satisfaction. The 
price will normally be cost of materials plus 50 per cent unless the current retail price of 
similar articles is less than this, in which case the retail price will be charged provided it 
covers the cost of materials. 

(5) With the Governor’s permission and at his discretion, a prisoner who retains or 
purchases his own work may enter it for a suitable competition or for public or private 
exhibition. The provisions of SO 4A5 relating to public competitions will be observed. 

(6) Work may be sold to a buyer other than the prisoner who produced it, but the price 
may not be lower than that recommended by the handicrafts committee or, where there is 
no committee, by the Administration Officer. 

(7) Approval to accept gifts of cash, equipment, materials, or tools for the purpose of 
handicrafts classes should be sought from Headquarters. 



4. Occupational Therapy 

(a) Prisoners in hospitals should be given therapeutic tasks or activity as directed by the 
Medical Officer or occupational therapist. 

(b) Prisoners for whom therapy has been prescribed should be given an opportunity to 
retain the articles they have made. For this purpose their finished work may be regarded as 
handicraft products and be subject to the same disposal arrangements. (See Order 3(3) 
above). 



5. Private Study and Correspondence Courses 

(1) Private study by prisoners will be encouraged, and subject to the limitations des- 
cribed in Section M(f) of the Finance Manual, a prisoner with a particular aptitude may be 
enrolled for a suitable correspondence course. 

(2) Where a prisoner desires to sit for an examination and is considered a suitable 
candidate and to have reasonable prospect of success, application should be made to 
Headquarters for approval for him to be enrolled for the examination. A report from the 
Education Officer or officer in charge of education on the foregoing points should be 
submitted with the application and should also give the following information : 

(a) the date of the examination and the latest date of enrolment ; 

(b) enrolment and examination fees ; 

(c) the subjects to be taken ; 

(d) where appropriate, whether the prisoner is educationally qualified to sit for the 
examination, having regard to the examination entrance requirements. The actual 
certificates relating to such qualifications or where these cannot be obtained, a 
statement from the examining body concerned, should be forwarded ; 

(e) any other qualifications already held by the prisoner, eg a degree or a professional 
qualification. 

(3) Headquarters approval must always be sought when it is proposed that a prisoner 
should be registered as an external student with the University of London to prepare for a 
degree examination. 
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6. General Lectures, Concerts and Entertainment 

(1) General lectures, concerts and other forms of entertainment may be arranged by 
the Governor, Chaplain and Education Officer, and will take place outside working hours. 
The Governor or an officer deputed by him will be present. 

(2) Lecturers and their subjects will be approved beforehand by the Governor, Chaplain 
and Education Officer. All subjects are admissible which are educational in the broadest 
sense, that is to say, such as to stimulate healthy interests and enlarge mental outlook. 
Lectures on psychological subjects are however generally unsuitable for prisoners and no 
such lectures should be held without prior approval from Headquarters. 

(3) (a) Concerts will not ordinarily be arranged more than once a month without 
reference to Headquarters. Normally they will be held on a weekday outside working 
hours and at an hour which does not interfere with educational classes. If no other day and 
place can be arranged, a concert may be given in the chapel (see (b) below) on a Sunday 
afternoon at an hour which does not conflict with the afternoon service, and eligible 
prisoners of all denominations may attend. A suitable film may be shown in place of a 
concert. Where the chapel has to be used, no arrangements for entertainment should be 
made without the Chaplain’s agreement as to time and content. 

(b) Establishments provided with a gymnasium or gymnasium/assembly hall should not 
use the chapel for secular entertainments. In any case of doubt, Governors should consult 
the Chaplain-General. 

(c) The gymnasium should not be used for entertainment if there is alternative accom- 
modation (other than the chapel) available. Dances will not be held on a new gymnasium 
floor or on one which has recently been sealed and sanded. 

(4) In considering the suitability of entertainments. Governors will bear in mind the 
following points: 

(i) The size of the party giving the entertainment should not be large or the pre- 
sentation unduly elaborate. 

(ii) All performers should be over the age of eighteen. 

(iii) General standards of good taste should be observed in the material presented and 
the appearance and dress of the performers. 

(5) Governors should make it quite clear, in all courtesy, to lecturers and concert 
parties that the time-table of the prison is fixed and that the hour set for the closure of a 
lecture or concert must be observed, even if it has started late. While it is not desirable to 
lay down hard and fast rules, lectures as a rule should not exceed 45 minutes and concerts 
90 minutes. 

(6) The prior approval of Headquarters will be sought where it is proposed that per- 
sons other than prisoners and prison staff should attend entertainments given by prisoners. 
In submitting proposals. Governors should indicate the nature of the entertainment, 
whether the cost would include persons from outside, whom it is proposed to invite, and 
whether the audience would also include prisoners. 



7. Textbooks 

(1) Prisoners will be allowed to retain in their cells all text books, including grammars, 
dictionaries, atlases and other reference works, which have been provided either in con- 
nection with educational classes or any approved course of study. (See als"o SO 4B 20). 

(2) (a) Governors may at their discretion, allow any prisoner to receive or purchase the 
periodical issues of not more than two technical or educational periodicals, provided they 
are received direct from the publisher or registered newsagent. Such periodicals will be 
additional to the periodicals allowed under SO 4B 1 1 . 

(b) The retention and disposal of such periodicals will be in accordance with SO 4B 14. 

(3) A prisoner may be permitted to purchase approved books of a technical or educa- 
tional character and to have them in his cell subject to the conditions set out in SO 4B 23. 
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8. Libraries 

(1) The Governor will be responsible for arrangements to ensure that no unsuitable 
books are admitted to the Library. (See also SO 4B 23(e)). 

(2) Gifts of books suitable for the Library may be accepted. 

(3) (a) Arrangements for the issue of library books will be determined by the Governor 
having regard to the particular circumstances of his establishment. Prisoners should be 
afforded the opportunity to exchange their books at least once a week. 

(b) Prisoners not requiring constant supervision may be employed on the work of the 
library, but may not distribute books to other prisoners. 

(4) The scale of issue of library books to prisoners will be determined by the Governor 
who will ensure that : 

(a) no prisoner is allowed to have in his cell at any time a greater number of library 
books than the scale laid down for the establishment as a whole; 

(b) the scale of issue includes a reasonable proportion of non-fictional books; and 

(c) the additional needs of untried prisoners and those not engaged on prison 
employments are met by more frequent opportunity to exchange books and not 
by an enhanced scale of issue. 

(5) Prisoners sick in hospital or cell may, on the recommendation of the Medical Officer, 
be supplied with library books or magazines. 

(6) Library books in a deteriorating condition will be withdrawn from circulation for 
return to the local authority library service. 

(7) The books of the prisoners’ library will not be available for issue to members of the 
prison staff. 



C. Physical Education 

1 . The purpose of physical education and remedials is : 

(a) to promote health and normal physical development, maintain and improve 
general fitness and prevent physical deterioration by means of remedial and 
compensatory exercise; 

(b) to provide opportunity for the acquisition of skill and of externally recognised 
awards of proficiency in recreational physical activities ; and 

(c) to ensure that men leaving prison on discharge or on allocation as hostellers are 
physically competent to sustain the demands of outside employment. 

2. Physical education and remedials for male prisoners will be planned to take account 
of the aims set down in 1 above and conducted in accordance with the following regula- 
tions : 

(1) Men graded fit lA physical education by the Medical Officer will be eligible to 
undertake the full range of physical education activities. 

(2) Men graded IB will be eligible to take part iii activities modified as appropriate 
and excluding apparatus gymnastics, competitive weight lifting and representa- 
tive team games where body contact is permitted by the laws of the game. 

(3) (i) Men in need of remedial or compensatory physical education should be 

specially noted in the medical reception register by the Medical Officer. 

(ii) It is the duty of the physical education staff to ensure that such men regul- 
arly receive appropriate exercise under the general direction of the Medical 
Officer. Such treatment is a matter of priority and should where necessary 
be undertaken within the hours normally allotted to work. 

(4) Prisoners under thirty-five years of age graded lA and IB physical education 
shall normally take part in physical education sessions and a prisoner over the 
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age of thirty-five years may, upon application to the Medical Officer, undertake 
physical education provided that he is specially examined and passed fit. Unless 
specifically so permitted by the Medical Officer, activities should not include 
apparatus gymnastics or competitive weight lifting. Separate sessions for men 
over thirty-five years should be arranged under the terms of 2(3)(ii) above. 

(5) A session of physical education should be progranmed for one hour’s duration 
inclusive of assembly and changing time. Men taking part in such sessions will 
change into the appropriate PE clothing. 

(6) Unconvicted adult prisoners may, if they so wish, take part in physical education 
subject to the approval of the Medical Officer, but activities undertaken must not 
entail use of gymnastic apparatus. 

(7) Y oung prisoners will receive no less than two sessions of physical education each 
week, and these shall be regarded as part of the normal working day. 

(8) Convicted adult prisoners passed fit lA or IB should, where facilities perrnit, 
have the opportunity of no less than one session each week of organised physical 
education under qualified instructional staff. This should, so far as is practicable, 
be arranged in lieu of exercise. 

3. Physical education and remedials for adult women prisoners should be provided 
wherever possible, subject to examination by the Medical Officer. 

4. (a) Physical education and remedial classes should be conducted by staff who have 
successfully undertaken specialist training in this activity or who hold an appropriate 
recognised external qualification. 

(b) Arrangements for weekend recreational activities will be at the discretion of Gov- 
ernors, and staff other than PE Instructors who are interested in refereeing or organising 
such activities should, where appropriate, be encouraged to do so. In this context, full use 
should be made of officers who have qualified in Prison Department Sports and Games 
courses. 

5. (a) The Senior Physical Education Instructor in each establishment is responsible 
for the annual preparation of a full report on the year’s work, together with a detailed 
programme and scheme of work for the next twelve months. These should be submitted to, 
and discussed with the Medical Officer and passed to the Governor for his observations 
and subsequent transmission to Headquarters. 

(b) A daily diary will be kept by P E Instructors. This should give full details of physical 
education sessions, indicate any irregularities in the approved programme, and show the 
reason for them. 

(c) The physical education staff are responsible for ensuring that all reasonable steps 
are taken to ensure the safety of men taking part in activities. In particular, they will make 
regular and careful checks of facilities and equipment, ensure that numbers in each group 
are compatible with efficient supervision, and personally control any activity which appears 
to present particular difficulty to those taking part. Accidents involving injury should be 
reported on Form 213, in addition to the notification of injury already required in 
accordance with Circular Instruction No. 102/1963. 

(d) Not less than one duty hour each day should be scheduled for recording, preparation 
of work and inspection of equipment. 

(e) P E Instructors are separate from authorised discipline strength and should be 
employed full time on their specilaist duties, their hours of attendance being dictated by 
the need to carry out in the safest and most effective manner the programme of physical 
education and remedials approved by Headquarters under the terms of 5a. above. 
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CIRCULAR INSTRUCTION 104/1959 
8 October 1959 



Pre-Release Courses 

1. The Cornmissioners have re-considered the question of pre-release courses and have 
decided that, in future, regular pre-release courses will be held at all prisons and these 
courses will be based on a standard syllabus. 

2. A copy of the syllabus is attached. All courses should include the items marked with 
an asterisk and as many of the other items as may be considered practicable. The governor 
may, in his discretion, delegate the responsibility for the courses to a deputy or assistant 
governor, s. whole-time welfare officer or where circumstances permit a tutor organiser. 
The^ Commissioners do not intend to define the precise form the courses should take and 
It will be left to the governor s discretion to adopt the form best suited to local conditions 
(e.g. lecturers followed by questions; discussion groups, etc.). 

3. Attendance at these courses will be voluntary and they may be held in the evenings 
and at week-ends but not during normal working hours. The courses are not to be 
regarded as part of the educational programme but may be held during class hours. 

4. Fees will not normally be paid to speakers; any proposal to pay a fee should receive 
the prior approval of the Commissioners. Light refreshments may be provided for the 
speakers, but not for the inmates participating in the courses. The local travelling expenses 
of speakers may be refunded; when a private car is used, an allowance of 6d. a mile may 
be paid. 

5. Minutes F.278/01 of 16 May 1958 and 30 June 1958 are cancelled. 
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Appendix to Circular Instruction 104/59 
Pre-Release Course — Syllabus 

Item Subject Speaker 

1 . Introduction 

Aims of the course. 



*2. After Discharge 

Responsibility as a citizen. 

Your place in the community. 

Becoming accepted again. 

*3, Welfare Services 

CACA and NADPAS 
National Assistance Board. 

National Health Service. 

Women’s Voluntary Service. 

(What they do ; when and how to ask 
for help.) 



Governor or Deputy Governor. 

Local Government representative. 
Representative of welfare service. 



Welfare Officer and representatives 
of these organisations. 



*4. Getting a Job (and keeping it) 



*5. Your Budget 

Single men. 

Men with dependants. 

Income Tax. 

6. Use of Leisure 

Recreation — Sport 

— Social events 
—Club 
— Libraries 

Education. 

7. Marriage, Family, Religion 

Child care, schooling. 

Sex instruction. 

Religion in every day life. 



Representative of Ministry of Labour 
and National Service Trade Union 
Official Employer (who employs a 
fairly large number). 



Representative of Women’s Volun- 
tary Service and Marriage Guidance 
Council. 

Inland Revenue Official. 



Local Club leaders and organisers. 



County Librarian. 

Representative of Local Education 
Authority (Tutor organiser). 
Assistant Governor. 



Schoolteacher; children’s Officer; re- 
presentative of Women’s Voluntary 
Service. 

Representative of Marriage Guidance 
Council. 

Chaplain or Minister. 



*8. Accommodation 
Housing. 
Lodgings. 

Hostels. 



Local housing officer. 

Representative of CACA or 
NADPAS, 

Salvation Army Officer; representa- 
tive of Citizens Advice Bureau. 
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Item 

9. Health 



Subject 



Speaker 



Personal 

Community. 



Medical Officer or Doctor. 
Medical Officer of Health. 



10. Practical Activities 
Handicrafts. 

Do-it- Yourself in the home. 
Gardening (including window boxes). 



Parks Superintendent. 
Gardening Instructor. 



Works staff representatives. 



Local or prison tutor. 



11. Discussion on Course 



Queries. 

Suggested improvements. 



Governor or Deputy Governor. 



CIRCULAR INSTRUCTION 25/1977 
3 May 1977 



Use of prisoners or trainees as Red Bands or Orderlies in the Education Centres of Prison 

Department Establishments 

1. The purpose of this circular memorandum is to give effect to paragraph 2 of circular 
instruction 25/1977 in which it was indicated that P2 Division (Education) would provide 
Governors, Wardens and Education Officers with guidance on clerical duties in education 
centres associated with teachers’ attendance and pay claims, with statistics relating to 
student hours and with other education statistics, including the annual return, which the 
Division might require from time to time. 

2. Red Bands or Orderlies, in the Education Centre of Prison Department Establishments, 
as indicated in the circular, should not be used to perform any of the above mentioned clerical 



3. These duties are for discharge by Education Officers and the civilian clerical staff 
of their establishnierLts in accordance with directions issued by the Division or Local 
Education Authorities. Education Officers, still less red bands or orderlies, should not 
design formats for returns but use those issued by the Division or the Authorities. Guid- 
ance on the former is available from Regional Education Officers and on the latter from 
the Authorities and should be sought whenever required. Education Officers should 
particularly bear in mind that they are personally responsible for the accuracy of every 
figure they render and check them before submitting them to the Division or the 
Authorities. 



4. It is essential that at this time of financial stringency establishments should avoid 
requests to Headquarters for additional civilian clerical assistance arising from the 
ad-vice offered in this memorandum. It is realised, however, that cases may sometimes 
ari^ where Governors or Wardens and Education Officers genuinely consider additional 
such assistance is unavoidable, if the abuses with which the circular instruction and this 
memorandum are concerned are to be obviated. 

In this event Governors or Wardens and Education Officers may submit requests 
strictly in accordance with the advice issued by Establishment Division III on 24 July 1972, 
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reference ETG/72 232/18/1, copy herewith. It is stressed however that no guarantee can be 
given that requests will be met. Every one will be considered on its merits, against a dis- 
position, for financial reasons, to favour those where the need is vindicated beyond all 
doubt. 



CIRCULAR INSTRUCTIONS 25/1977 
3 May 1977 

Use of prisoners or trainees as Red Bands or Orderlies in the Education Centres of Prison 

Department Establishments 

1. It has long been the practice to use prisoners or trainees as red bands or orderlies in 
the education centres of Prison Department establishments. There is nothing objection- 
able in this practice, but, clearly, considerable care needs to be exercised over their 
selection, the tasks to which they are assigned, the way. they perform them and the length 
of time they are allowed to serve in education centres. These are all matters which tradi- 
tionally fall within the discretion of Governors or Wardens and they will coiitinue to do so. 
Nevertheless, one or two cases have come to light recently which have occasioned concern. 
Accordingly, the purpose of this Circular Instruction is to request Governors or Wardens, 
in consultation with security and education staffs, to review the arrangements in their 
establishments relating to the use of prisoners or trainees as red baiids or orderlies in 
education centres and to ensure by periodic checks that good practice is observed. 

2. Whilst Governors or Wardens, in consultation with staff most concerned, will con- 
tinue to determine the tasks on which prisoners or trainees may be employed in education 
centres, it is considered essential, in the interests of good security and control, that certain 
tasks should be regarded as unsuitable for them. Thus it is especially important that red 
bands or orderlies should not be issued with keys of any kind or be located in such a way 
that they have unsupervised access to keys, or stores, or equipment of any kind, particularly 
materials which are consumable and easy to distribute such as stationery, or hand tools, 
or art and handicraft items, etc. Equally important, they should have no access to prisoners 
personal records, or examination question or answer papers, or the personal records of 
Prison Service or education staff. Nor should they be used to perform class duties asso- 
ciated with teachers’ attendances, or pay claims, or education statistics required by 
Headquarters (P2 Division), particularly statistics relating to student hours. Following 
the issue of this Circular Instruction, P2 Division (Education) will provide Governors, 
Wardens and Education Officers with further guidance on the handling of these clerical 
items. 

3. Governors, Wardens, Education Officers and their staffs are generally aware of the 
risks attendant on the use of red bands or orderlies in education centres. Attention is 
drawn to them from time to time by Headquarters and Regional Office education staff 
and by the Prison Department Inspectorate. This Circular Instruction formally draws 
attention to the position and requires that in the interests of good practice it should be 
regularly reviewed. 
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APPENDIX TO Cl 25/1977 

24 July 1972 



Ancillary support for Education Officers in Prison Department Establishments 

It appears that some doubts have existed among Education Officers about the_ arrange- 
ments for providing them with ancillary support staff. To try to clarify the position, the 
attached paper was presented to the Education Consultative Committee (Prison Depart- 
ment Association of Teachers in Penal Establishments) on 6 Juny 1972, and Governors 
may wish to have a copy for information. It is suggested that the paper and this covering 
memorandum might be brought to the attention of the Administration Officer and the 
Education Officer. 

As Governors will be aware, in accordance with paragraphs 64-67 of Circular Instruc- 
tion 24/1970 (as amended by Amendment No. 4 of 12 June 1972), authority for increases 
in authorised staff, other than for certain specialist staff, should be made through the 
Regional Director in the case of male establishments, and through the Assistant Director 
in P4 Division in the case of establishments for women and girls. 



1. Professional, administrative and financial policy on education in Prison Department 
establishments generally was outlined in Home Office (Prison Department) Policy State- 
ment, “Education in Prisons”, 1969. Paragraph 11(d) stated: — 

“Governors are asked to ensure that, wherever necessary, the usual officer support 
facilities are available and that all tutor organisers (now education officers) have 
access to the typing and clerical facilities in their establishments”. 

In many establishments governors and wardens have been able to make these facilities 
available from their existing resources. Some education officers, however, have reported 
they are themselves still performing clerical and other tasks to the detriment of their 
proper professional duties. 



2. In a small number of cases, following a review at local level, request have been made 
to headquarters on behalf of education officers for an increase in staff, either civilian or 
prison officer, (basic grade or temporary) and these have all been met or are now under 
consideration. 



3. When considering the clerical and administrative staffing made of an establishment, 
all its daily functions, operations and procedures have to be examined in their entirety. 
Scrutiny and appraisal of any one facet of the work on its own leads to fragmentation 
resulting in loss of economic and efficient use of staff. For these reasons the question of 
ancillary support for education officers cannot be looked at in isolation and the examina- 
tion must follow and adhere to established practices. These exclude the use of local 
education authority staff for clerical duties because all clerical grades must, in the last 
analysis, be answerable to the administration officer for the efficient performance of their 
duties. The policy document forsees the provision of ancillary staff as a local management 
matter. The many variations in type of establishments emphasise the essential nature and 
logic of the local decision and inhibit the formulation of standard criteria or solutions 
applicable everywhere. The procedures which have been employed so far in cases where 
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additional staff have been allocated following reference to headquarters have taken account 
of the following considerations and will continue to do so : — 

(i) A very precise forniulation of the education officer’s requirements, i.e. the 
specific ancillary duties to be performed, which entails whether the assistance 
required is civilian or officer (basic grade or temporary). The administration 
officer and chief officer of the establishment can be of considerable help here in 
defining the case to be considered, 

(ii) Full local consideration of the case, as defined, by the senior management of 
the establishment. Where, following such consideration, no solution can be 
devised within the existing resources of the establishement, representations may 
be made to headquarters — establishment division 3 or P6 division according as 
to whether the need is for civilian or officer support. 

(iii) Scrutiny of representations by headquarters, involving, if necessary, examina- 
tion by the Home Office Staff Inspectors, or an examination of the matter by the 
Manpower Review Team, or the Prison Department Inspectorate in the course 
of their visits to establishments. In such cases it is the duty of the education 
officer to arrange through the Administration Officer to discuss his needs fully 
with the Inspectors concerned. Inspectors reporting on their experiences in 
certain establishments have found some education officers uncertain as to the 
exact nature of the help they really require. In one or two cases to date inspection 
teams have undertaken a review of the ancillary support needed by education 
officers without preliminary representations of the kind described in this para- 
graph. They will examine this matter if it is raised with them by the Administra- 
tion Officer as part of their routine enquiries in future. 

4. Governors, wardens and education officers will continue to have to take account of 
staffing problems which inevitably arise from the existence of the manpower ceiling within 
which the Prison Department are required to work. This document in no way implies 
a release from this obligation. Every need for additional staff must be properly validated 
and negotiations may well be protracted. Ancillary support for education officers through- 
out the service, however, is recognised, but it must be contained within available resources. 



CIRCULAR INSTRUCTION 46/1977 
4 October 1977 

NACRO Residential Education Establishment — Cambridge 

1. Circular Memorandum PDG/73 303/35/6 of 6 June 1974 informed establishments 
that H2 and P2 Divisions have no objection to prisoners and trainees being informed of 
the contents of documents circulated by the NACRO Residential Education Establishment, 
Cambridge. Since then, further discussions have taken place between the two Divisions and 
NACRO. The purpose of this instruction is to place Prison Department’s recognition of 
the NACRO Residential Education Establishment on record, to enclose copies of a 
NACRO poster outlining the services it offers to offenders who wish to continue or com- 
mence courses of study, and to ask Governors and Wardens to make the necessary 
arrangements. 

2. The NACRO service is offered to all offenders, whether they have been given 
custodial or non-custodial sentences. For prisoners and trainees under sentence, the 
services are considered to complement those offered in Prison Department establishments 
and in no way to usurp or lessen the responsibilities of Education Officers in this field. 
For its part, the NACRO Residential Education Establishment has expressed a wish to 
co-operate with Education Officers as fully as possible. 

3. Four copies of the NACRO poster are enclosed for display at appropriate points 
in your establishment. Requests for additional copies should be addressed to P2 Division 
(Education). It will be noted that the poster refers to Welfare and Probation Officers. 
Supplies were printed before the term “Welfare Officer” was abolished: the intention of 
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the poster is to make it clear that application forms are available from Probation Officers 
serving in establishments and in the community. For offenders in custody, the usual source 
will be Education Officers, but it will be for local management to agree whether the 
Education Officer and the Probation Officer should each have supplies. Whatever local 
management may decide, clearly both parties will need to know the arrangements. In 
exceptional cases, where a prisoner or trainee seeks to obtain application forms direct 
from the NACRO Residential Education Establishment, Governors or Wardens may 
after counsulting the Education Officer exercise their discretion as to whether the granting 
of a special letter is justified. 



4. If, as a result of an application a representative of NACRO seeks permission to 
interview a prisoner or trainee, permission may be granted and the prisoner or trainee 
will not forfeit a visiting order. Only in the most exceptional cases, however, will prisoners 
or trainees be granted temporary release for the purpose of attending an interview at the 
Cambridge Establishment. Permission for this must first be sought and obtained from 
Headquarters (P2 Division), as in the case of educational parole generally. 



5. This Circular Instruction in no way modifies the action to be taken by Governors or 
Wardens and Education Officers with regard to applications from prisoners or trainees for 
admission to Universities, Polytechnics and other Degree Awarding Institutions, excluding 
the Open Universtiy, described in Cl 4/1977. 



CIRCULAR INSTRUCTION 33/1978 
31 August 1978 



Education — ^The Open University 

1. Circular Instruction 94/1970 announced the introduction, experimentally, from 
1 January 1971, of Open University facilities for prisoners in Wakefield and Albany 
prisons. Subsequently, Circular Instruction 2/1976 described the progress of the experi- 
ment, outlined future policy and dealt with certain administrative matters which, in the 
light of experience, needed clarification. This instruction records the completion of the 
experiment and indicates that Open University facilities are now embodied in the educa- 
tional regimes of establishments, hereafter described as designated establishments, which 
have been approved for the purpose by the Prison Department and the Open University. 



2. Designated Establishments 

The following establishments have been designated at different times between 1 January 
1971, and 1 January 1978:— 

Albany, Askham Grange, Aylesbury, Bristol, Chelmsford, Dartmoor, Durham 
(women only), Featherstone, Ford, Gartree, Holloway, Hull, Leyhill, Liverpool, 
Long Lartin, Maidstone, Parkhurst, Portsmouth (Kingston), Styal, Sudbury, The 
Verne, Wakefield, Wormwood Scrubs. 
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Additionally, female prisoners who commenced Open University studies at Holloway 
have been permitted to continue their studies on transfer to Moor Court. 



3. The following establishments will be added to the list above, from 1 January 1979; — 
Cookham Wood, Lewes, Manchester, Nottingham, Swansea. 



4. The list will be revised from time to time after discussions with the Regional Directors 
and Governors concerned and the Open University. Thus consideration will be given to 
including in the list, at some stage, Blundeston Prison and Onley and Swinpen Hall 
Young Prisoner Centres. 



5. Governors of establishments where Open University facilities become available for 
the first time will be sent a memorandum detailing the action to be taken and the condi- 
tions to be observed. The memorandum will be up-dated from time to time. Meanwhile the 
following operational points should be noted by designated establishments: — 

(a) Each Open University prison will recruit its own Open University students from 
its own population. Transfer, exclusively on educational grounds, from a prison 
which is not designated for Open University study to one which is cannot be 
permitted in the existing state of pressure on cellular accommodation in closed 
establishments. This matter will be reviewed annually. 

(b) For security reasons, the range of subjects which prisoners may study will 
continue to be limited. 



6. Day Release for Study 

In principle. Open University study by prisoners is a leisure time activity as it is for 
people in the general community. However, bearing in mind that prisoners do not have 
the same opportunities to relax for study as people in the community, nor the same case 
of access to the same wide range of library facilities and academic contacts, it has been 
agreed that the present arrangements whereby Open University prisoners may be released 
from their normal employment during the working day to study in the education centre 
without loss of earnings for 10 hours a week will continue. The times and days for this 
study will be determined by the Governor in the light of local needs and commitments. 
This practice in respect of Open University study is in keeping with the one for remedial 
education (Cl 39/1977 issued on 10 January 1978), and prisoners who were students at 
the time of their offences (Cl 44/71). 



7. This instruction supersedes CIs 94/1970 and 2/1976. 



8. An extra copy of this instruction is enclosed for the Education Officer. 
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CIRCULAR INSTRUCTION 2/1980 
30 January 1980 



Relationships between Full-Time Education Staff in Prison Service Establishments and 

their Employing Authorities 

1. The attached statement, which has been agreed with the national organisations 
concerned, sets out the background to the arrangements between the authorities providing 
education services in prison service establishments and their full-time staff (other than 
in junior detention centres), indicates some changes which have taken place over the 
last ten years and discusses some considerations wihch should be kept in mind when 
arrangements are under review. 



2. Governors are asked to take account of the memorandum whenever full-time 
education appointments are under consideration or whenever other opportunities present 
themselves for a review of local education policy and practice. Regional Education 
Officers will be available to advise. Governors should also bear in mind that the prison 
department wishes to encourage local education authorities to inspect their education 
services in establishments, and that members of college governing bodies or of further 
education sub-committees whose responsibilities include education in establishments 
should be able to visit by arrangement to see the work of education staff there. 



3. An extra copy of this Circular is enclosed for the Education Officer. Copies are 
being sent to the local education authorities concerned. 



Prison Department Establishments 
Education Services Supplied By Local Education Authorities 
Full-Time Further Education Staff 
Relationships 
Memorandum 



Background 

1. The providing bodies for education services in Prison Department establishments 
in England and Wales are the Local Education Authorities. This has been the position 
since 1948 when the 1944 Education Act was amended to make it possible and since 1953 
when the Prison Department agreed to reimburse the Authorities their full annual 
expenditure. During the late ’sixties, when the Department was reviewing prisoners” 
and trainees’ education services, with the intention of increasing their scale and variety, 
it became apparent that their part-time character which had prevailed theretofore would 
gradually have to become more full-time. Accordingly, in 1969, after agreement in national 
discussions in which the Department, HM Inspectorate of Schools, the Department of 
Education and Science, the Local Authorities’ Associations and the main Teachers’ 
Associations (ATTI and ATPE) all participated, the Department issued a policy state- 
ment describing future arrangements for the engagement, outside Junior Detention 
Centres, of full-time education staff. This document, which is still current, provides in 
particular for their appointment to an Authority’s Further Education Service with an 
assignment to a supporting further education establishment for professional purposes. 
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It was recognised at the time that, for reasons connected, for example, with an Authority’s 
public education provision or the geographical isolation of certain custodial establish- 
ments, it would not always be possible to practise these arrangements. In such events, 
Authorities were asked to ensure that the staff concerned had alternative support. Staff 
appointments, salaries, probation, suspension, dismissal, conditions of service generally, 
professional support and supervision were all to be routinely managed by the Authorities. 
It was recognised, however, that the Department, in consultation with the Authorities, 
might have to intervene in these matters from time to time through its own professional 
education staff, especially where they had operational consequences in its establishments, 
or bearings on its financial relationships with Authorities, or effects on its statutory 
responsibilities for the education or, more widely, general treatment and training of 
prisoners and trainees. In circumstances of this kind, the Department’s professional 
education staff make important advisory, liaison and executive contributions to the 
content, presentation and organisation of the operational part of the education pro- 
grammes based on their detailed knowledge and experience of the custodial system as a 
whole. As a result of the withdrawal of HM Inspectorate of Schools from the regular 
inspection of education services in the Departent’s establishments in the late ’sixties, 
the Department’s professional education staff and prison education personnel are the 
only people nowadays who have this background knowledge of the custodial system. 
Over the years. Authorities and education staff have freely acknowledged the value of 
these contributions in situations where they would have otherwise to rely on local ex- 
perience and initiatives, important as these are. 

Developments: 1969 to 1979 

2. The 1969 policy statement is an agreement whereby the parties thereto, mentioned 
in paragraph 1, above, agree in general terms to abide by certain procedures in specified 
matters. It allows for flexibility in its application and this no doubt explains why it is 
still the ideal model in most situations. Nevertheless, as far as relationships between 
full-time education staff in custodial establishments and their Local Education Authorities 
are concerned, it reflects Local Government structures, public provision for further 
or adult education and Prison Department administration as they all were at the time 
it was written. Each of these has changed. Prior to Local Government reorganisation in 
1974, for example, the Department dealt with a large number of small to medium-size 
Authorities, whereas nowadays it deals with a small number of Authorities which are 
medium to large-size. The range, variety and quality of public further or adult education 
provision, within which an Authority may embody its arrangements for prisoners’ and 
trainees’ education, tend to be more developed. Adult education has become more 
full-time and less part-time than it used to be. Community education is increasingly 
attracting public attention and has important consequences for the continued education 
and training and general resettlement of people discharged from custody. The Depart- 
ment has introduced a regional tier of administration between its headquarters and 
individual institutions and this enables it, through Regional Education Officers, to have 
closer contact with all its establishments and with every Authority concerned and to 
discharge its educational responsibilities more effectively. With their help, for example, 
it is now becoming possible for the Department to commission studies of the curriculum, 
substantially to improve in-service training for education staff and to enhance local 
responsibility for professional and administrative matters. Some Authorities are reviewing 
their duties in Prison Department establishments, varying and modifying their arrange- 
ments and refining their supportive and supervisory roles. The Department welcornes 
initiatives of this kind and supports Authorities and professional associations which 
embark in concert on suitable models. Through its Regional Education Officers, in 
consultation with institution education officers and Local Education Authority staff 
generally, it will play a full part in the process, in the interests of better quality and 
more widely ranging professional services to prisoners and trainees, of more efficient 
administration and of improved career prospects for education staff. 

Full-time Further Education Staff in Prison Department Establishments and 
THEIR Employing Local Education Authorities 

3. This memorandum is concerned with changes which are already taking place in 
relationships between full-time further education staff in custodial establishments and 
their employing Local Education Authorities. Since 1974, for example, one or two 
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Authorities in agreement with professional associations and teachers have applied the 
1969 policy statement flexibly, appointing such staff directly to colleges of further or 
adult education, vesting their appointments in College Governing Bodies and providing 
for their professional support and supervision through College Principals. This effectively 
brings the education unit in the custodial establishment concerned within the main 
professional structure of the College. It is therefore very different from the traditional 
arrangement described in paragraph 1, above. A few Authorities, to take another example, 
have come to regard education units in custodial establishments as if they were Adult 
Education Institutes in the community and their Education Officers as Principals. Most 
other Authorities have found the model suggested in the 1969 policy statement is still 
the most favourable for them. Experience suggests that in these evpts it is important 
that education staff should meet regularly with the Authority’s advisory or admins tra- 
tive staff to keep in touch with changing educational policy and practice in the cominu- 
nity, a matter on which Authorities nowadays to take initiatives and to elicit an effective 
response. These particular models of organisation depend for their success very largely 
on professional and administrative supports of this kind. Instances occur of Education 
Officers in some establishments reporting on their work to the Fuurther Education Sub- 
committees of theii* Authorities and of Committee members visiting establishments to 
satisfy themselves on the work of their staffs and to brief themselves on forward planning. 
Practices of this kind are supportive to education staff and their establishments more 
generally and foster a better public understanding of their roles in the custodial system. 
These examples are not exhaustive. Any agreed scheme, in the Department’s view, which 
will improve the calibre of education services to prisoners and trainees, enhance in- 
service training facilities for staff, foster closer liaison between education establishments 
in the custodial and public education system, make for better public understanding, 
afford opportunities to staff to maintain effective contact with mainstream ecffication, 
without adverse effect on the tenure of their employment, their salaries and their condi- 
tions of service, is worthy of every consideration and support. Momentum for change 
in traditional relationships between full-time further education staff in custodial estab- 
lishments and their employing Local Education Authorities is always present. The De- 
partment in this memorandum encourages Authorities with which it is in association 
to consider these developments with its teaching staff and professional associations and 
offers guidance on some of the principal issues which arise. 

Issues for Consideration when Relationships are under Review 
4(a) Operational and Professional Accountability 

In custodial establishments, for reasons inseparable from custody, operational con- 
siderations take precedence over all others. They are the particular concern of the Gover- 
nor or Warden, who, in the final analysis, is accountable for them to the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. This means that all subordinate staff, including educa- 
tion staff, are in all operational matters accountable to the Governor or Warden. For 
many members of staff there is also a professional accountability to the Governor_ or 
Warden, but, in the case of education staff, because their employers are Local Education 
Authorities, professional responsibility lies in the first place to their Authorities through 
whatever channels their Authorities prescribe. It is important that, when relationships 
are under review, this distinction between professional and operational accountability 
is borne in mind, preserved in whatever changes are made, and that College Authorities, 
or Principals, or Authorities’ supporting and advisory staff avoid interposing themselves 
between education staff and their Governors or Wardens in general custodial administra- 
tion. Their right of access to Governors or Wardens on professional matters, which they 
customarily value, however, should not be impaired. 

(b) Education Programmes : Compilation 

Education Officers traditionally seek help in the presentation of prisoners’ and trainees’ 
education programmes wherever they believe it is available, for example, in the Local 
Education Authority’s general public provision, in the college to which they may be 
attached, in the Prison Department, in a university, in the Workers’ Education Associa- 
tion, in the Training or Employment Services Agencies, in a voluntary body, in HM 
Inspectorate of Schools and so on. Most Colleges or Authorities’ supporting and ad- 
visory staff accord them a measure of independence in making contacts of this kind, 
freeing them on the whole from obligations to consult with them beforehand, whilst. 
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of course, being available to them, and education programmes usually reflect the benefit 
of this approach. When changes in established relationships are under consideration, 
therefore, it is important that Colleges, or Authorities’ supporting and advisory staff 
should not only preserve Education Officers’ initiatives but also deliberately encourage 
Education Officers to look for new ones and apply them accordingly. 

(c) Career Development andIn-Service Training for Education Staff 

To provide mental refreshment, good in service training arrangements are a sine qua 
fwn and education staff should receive every encouragement to take part in them. The 
E)epartrnent and Authorities have already done much together to promote facilities. Their 
distribution throughout the country, however, is patchy and the need to spread them 
evenly so that every establishment is covered is very apparent. Greater effort is required. 
The Department will play its part and looks forward to a matching effort from the 
Authorities concerned. From time to time staff need training sessions of their own, but 
^ey also need to_ participate in others open to education staff at large in the community. 
Changes in relationships need positively to foster staff in-service training in the widest 
sense. Education staff in custodial establishments are part of the nation’s teaching force 
and both expect and must be expected to contribute to it from their experience and 
expertise. They are not in business simply to borrow from it all the time. They have 
something worthwhile to offer in return. Their contribution to the nation’s adult literacy 
campaign is a case in point. They have management expertise on which some Authorities 
have been pleased to draw from time to time. These are all talents which the education 
profession needs. Many education staff in Prison Department establishments are able to 
show that over the years they have enriched their professional competence and the need 
for an extension of their experience must be recognised. Staff should feel free to initiate 
discussion of their career development in all its forms with their Authorities whenever 
they wish and Authorities should recognise the obligation on themselves to take initiatives 
to facilitate its discussion as part of the normal relationship they expect to have with their 
staff in the comrnunity as a whole. It takes time, however, for an Education Officer or 
a teacher in a Prison Department establishment to master his task, to get to know his 
colleagues of all grades and disciplines and to understand and operate efficiently within its 
management system. His best service to prisoners and trainees and to the establishment 
in the round can only then really begin to develop. Too early movement, for example, can 
be harmful to the institution, its staff, prisoners and trainees. Career development needs 
to take full account of these circumstances. Movement already takes place in the normal 
course of retirements and resignations and occasionally, due to the exigencies of the 
service, Authorities responsible for education in more than one Prison Department 
establishment transfer staff, with their agreement and safeguards for their tenure, status, 
salaries and conditions of service, from one Prison Department establishment to another 
either temporarily or permanently. Examples may also be cited of interchange with the 
same safeguards between staff in an Authority’s custodial establishment and staff in one 
of its maintained institutions; and, by agreement between the Authorities and education 
staff concerned and with the Prison Department, it is not unknown for staff interchanges 
to take place between custodial establishments across Authority boundaries. There is 
scope for use of these devices and the Department commends them to the serious considera- 
tion of the Authorities, teachers and professional bodies with which it is in association. 
The fullest local discussion with teachers and professional associations and agreement 
regarding all the factors and safeguards involved, however, is everywhere implicit. 

(d) Accountability of Custodial Education Staff within the Maintained Education System 

Relationship changes also need to take account of the accountability of education staff 
in Prison Department establishments, whether through College Governing Bodies or 
Further Education Sub-Committees or such other committee devices as the Authority may 
consider appropriate. Public accountability is also fostered when Authorities formally 
inspect the work of their staff in custodial establishments. The Department encourages 
them to do so and customarily affords them facilities for this purpose. 

Relationships : The Authority’s Responsibility 

5. What ever .relationships are devised, however, must suit local needs and circum- 
stances and are therefore very much matters for negotiation between the Local Education 
Authorities, education staff, professional associations, and the Prison Department 
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establishments concerned, as they are now. There is not necessarily any one relationship 
suitable for every Authority and every custodial establishment. Circumstances vary too 
greatly from one Authority to another and from one establishment to another, but the 
principles underlying relationships as such are much the same everywhere, i.e. the best 
professional and organisational means in the local situation for meeting prisoners’ and 
trainees’ educational needs and interests and the career interests of the staff concerned, 
taking account for staff of both the custodial context of their duties and the context of the 
public education service generally with all that is implicit therein for in-service training 
and career development. No matter how good relationships are as expressed on paper, 
however, what really matters is the willingness of the parties to them to operate them 
cooperatively and with understanding. This is something which cannot be legislated. It 
has to be worked at hard all the time. The Prison Department, Local Education 
Authorities, individual custodial establishments, members of their education staffs and 
professional associations have achieved a great deal together over the years. What is now 
required is further reflection on the changing environment in which they currently have 
to approach their common task. The Department would be grateful if Authorities, in 
making arrangements in its establishments for the education of prisoners and trainees 
and for the support and supervision of education staff, would bear in mind the issues 
described in this memorandum. 

The Interest of The Joint Negotiating Committee (Further Education Teachers 
Assigned to Prison Department Establishments) 

6. Attention is drawn to the attached letter from the Committee concerning its interest 
in this mernorandum. 



Memorandum on Relationships — Full Time Education Staff in Prison Department 

Establishments 

7 December 1979 

The proposed memorandum is mainly about the provision of education in Prison 
Department Establishments, but its content may have implications for the conditions 
of service for teachers. For that reason its contents have been discussed by the INC. 

The response of the JNC was to welcome the paper as facilitating local consultation 
between the education authority and the recognised teachers organisations whilst not 
itself detracting from or amending conditions of service agree in the JNC or derived from 
the Home Office Circular 65/1969. If local consultations lead to proposals to vary the 
application locally of the national conditions of service, such proposals would need to be 
referred to the JNC. 



CIRCULAR INSTRUCTION 21/1980 
2 September 1980 

Approval of Correspondence Courses — Revised Arrangements 

General 

1 . The procedure for approving correspondence course expenditure has been reviewed. 
The paragraphs below set out the new arrangements to be followed. 

Cost of Courses 

2. The previous limit of £50 on courses which may be approved locally is abolished. 
In future, Governors or Wardens may approve courses locally above this limit, bearing 
in mind, however, their need to treat inmates’ course requests fairly and equitably and 
to keep within their allocations for correspondence courses under subhead A6(l)(3)(5). 
Supplementary allocations will not normally be granted, except in cases of exceptional 
hardship. In such cases, applications embodying the full facts should be submitted for 
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a^roval to the Deputy Chief Education Officer (Administration), The Chief Education 
Officer s Branch, Directorate of Regimes and Services, although no guarantee can be 
given that such approval will be forthcoming. 

3. Education Officers are advised that, where basic or GCE level courses are undertaken, 
participation in a suitable existing class or Examiner Plan course may be a cheaper or 
more appropriate alternative. In the interests of economy, courses should be sanctioned 
only where there are no other appropriate means of meeting an inmate’s educational need. 
On account of current public expenditure constraints, no more than one course at a time 
should normally be sanctioned wholly from public funds, or two courses partly from 
public funds and partly from earnings or private cash. 

4. The practice whereby inmates may offer to pay in whole or in part for their courses 
may contiriue as at present and Education Officers may in suitable cases invite inmates to 
do so, but inmates should not be pressurised into making such payments, which should be 
entirely voluntary. Once an inmate has commenced a course, he should normally be 
allowed to take the course out with him on discharge. Any representations by corres- 
pondence colleges against this practice should be referred to the Deputy Chief Education 
Officer (Administration), The Chief Education Officer’s Branch, Directorate of Regimes. 

5. The fact that an inmate is prepared to pay the full cost of the course does not 
necessarily mean that the course should be allowed, since the establishment is involved 
in postage and handling costs and there may be other factors, such as security or medical 
factors (see paragraph 15 below), which may make approval inappropriate. However, the 
practice will normally be towards approval, provided the course will not detract from 
completion of another course being taken from public funds and provided, where the 
Education Officer does not think the inmate is of sufficient standard, he first advises the 
inmate of his views. If an inmate proposes to meet his own expenses, his ability to do so 
should be verified. Under no circumstances should an inmate be allowed to incur a debt. 

6. Before approving a course financed wholly or partly from public funds, the Education 
Officer should satisfy himself that the inmate has a reasonable prospect of completing the 
course, or a substantial part of it, prior to his expected date of release. 

7. As a general rule, where alternative courses are available, the cheapest should be 
used, provided it meets the inmate’s needs. Certain correspondence colleges offer reduced 
rates for Prison Department establishments, in particular ICS, NEC, Metropolitan 
College, Collier MacMillan Schools and Pitmans College, and advantage should always 
be taken of these wherever this is possible. In the case of the last 3 colleges, a fee rebate 
may be claimed where a course has been supplied but not taken up. Such rebates should 
always be claimed and provided in the case of the last 3 colleges they appear on the 
establishments’ monthly returns of correspondence courses, the appropriate rebates will 
be credited to the establishments concerned. If an inmate has been transferred before the 
rebate can be claimed, the receiving establishment should make the claim. 

8. For the time being. Pitmans College and Collier MacMillan Schools will continue 
to pay rebates centrally to Headquarters (Chief Education Officer’s Branch, Directorate 
of Regimes and Services). It is therefore essential that Education Officers should continue 
as at present to submit their monthly returns of correspondence courses (F.1237). Returns 
should be submitted within 7 days of the end of each month. 

9. Face-to-face study sessions with tutors may occasionally be recommended by the 
NEC or other colleges as part of their courses. However, such sessions may not be 
arranged without prior approval from Headquarters. If the college suggests that sessions 
of this nature would be an advantage in a particular case, a memorandum giving the 
additional cost and also the reason for the suggestion should be submitted to the Chief 
Education Officer’s Branch, together with the recommendations of the Education Officer 
and Governor. 

Approval of Courses 

10. An inmate should be expected to show a positive interest or aptitude for a corres- 
pondence course for which he is applying, validated in terms of his general educational 
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abilities and achievements, e.g. by successfully completing a trial lesson from the Examiner 
Plan scheme. If he wishes to study a particular subject at higher than basic level he should 
normally be required to satisfy the Education Officer that he has first mastered the basic 
level. Courses should not be approved where the subjects concerned may be studied at the 
level required in an establishment’s own education programme, or in the case of purely 
recreational subjects. 



1 1 . Only courses supplied by correspondence colleges approved by the Council for the 
Accreditation of Correspondence Colleges should nornally be sanctioned. Others, 
especially if they emanate from outside the United Kingdom, should not be sanctioned 
without the prior approval of the Deputy Chief Education Officer (Administration), 
Chief Education Officer’s Branch, Directorate of Regimes. 



Special Considerations 

12. No course which by its nature requires an inmates’ temporary release from his 
establishment should normally be approved if the period of such release falls prior to his 
earliest parole date or, in the case of a life sentence prisoner, before his confirmed date of 
release, unless permission has first been exceptionally given by Headquarters. In all such 
cases, P3 Division should be asked in advance for approval where a correspondence 
course is likely to involve temporary release at some stage in a prisoner’s sentence. 
Courses involving security overtones should not be sanctioned except with the prior 
approval of P3 Division, in consultation with P5 Division. 



13. Education Officers are responsible for ensuring that the texts of answer papers do 
not contravene any regulations and that nothing more than answer scripts, query forms 
and other course-related papers is included. Attention is drawn to the specific require- 
ments contained in Circular Instructions 10/76 for the careful checking of correspondence 
courses issued to Category “A” prisoners and the courses and course aids which they 
may be allowed. 



14. Farming or horticulture courses should not be approved except at establishments 
where there are facilities for practical experience or where inmates can satisfy the Educa- 
tion Officer that they have had previous related practical experience in the subjects or 
have taken pa.rt in the study of them. Suitable courses in Mixed Farming, Pig Farming, 
Poultry Farming and other relevant subjects, including Farm Management, are available 
at special rates frorn the Agricultural Correspondence College, Warborough, near Oxford 
0X9 8DQ. Education Officers should ensure that they request the special reduced rate 
applicable to the Home Office. 



15. Establishments should not refuse correspondence courses on medical grounds 
without concurrence of the Senior Medical Officer, Cases of doubt may be referred to 
Headquarters, but in the normal course the decision may be made locally. 



1_6. Courses leading to professional qualifications should also be studied carefully and 
an inmate should be warned that the fact that he is allowed to study a professional course 
does not guarantee that he will eventually be acceptable to the professional body concerned. 
Education Officers may approach professional bodies with a view to obtaining their 
comments as to the likely acceptance of the inmate for membership. However, this should 
not normally be done without the inmate’s consent. 
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ADDENDUM 1 TO CIRCULAR INSTRUCTION 21/1980 

14 December 1981 

From time to time, prisoners apply for correspondence courses in navigation, yachting, 
coastal sailing and similar subjects. It has been decided, for reasons of security, in such, 
cases where approval for these courses is given, that charts of waters local to an establish- 
ment should not be made available to them. In addition, prisoners should not be allow'ed 
to have in their possession any equipment which would, or could, assist an escape from 
prison or their get-away. Accordingly, the following sentence should be added to para- 
graph 12 of Circular Instruction 21/1980: — 

“With regard to courses in navigation, yachting, coastal sailing or similar subjects, 
prisoners may not have charts of waters local to an establishment. Prisoners, also, 
may not have in their possession any equipment which could assist an escape from 
prison or their get-away”. 



CIRCULAR INSTRUCTION 37/1980 
31 December 1980 



Review of the Prisoner’s Education Record. Form 1150: Page 23 (Revised 1976) 

1. A review of the prisoner’s current education record, Form 1 150, Page 23, EP1-EP6 
(Revised 1976), issued under Circular Instruction 65/76, has recently been completed. It 
was undertaken in the light of experience since the introduction of the current record in 
January 1977. The review indicated a need for adjustments to the current record and these 
have now been incorporated into the revision introduced in this instruction. Circular 
Instruction 65/1976 is hereby cancelled. 

2. The revised page 23 is entitled “Prisoner’s Record : Education and the mam reference 
number is “Form 1150: Page 23 (Revised 1980)”. It consists of 5 sheets, each of which has 
its own subordinate reference number, EPl to EP5. Copies are attached as Appendices 
“B” to “F” inclusive. 



3 The revised page 23 will be completed by the Education Officer as in the case of the 
present page 23, and it will be held by him whilst the prisoner remains in custody in his 
particular establishment. When the prisoner is transferred or released, the revised docu- 
ment will be formally inserted in Form 1150 and processed normally in accordance with 
Standing Orders. 

4. To assist the Education Officer to complete the revised document, “Notes for the 
Guidance of Education Officers” are attached to this instruction as Appendix A . 



5 The former 6 sheet form has been reduced to 5 sheets but all relevant information 
can' still be entered. The sheet referenced “EPl” will in principle be completed in the case 
of every prisoner and trainee (but see paragraph 6 below); and the ^ ^ 

will be bought into use only when the prisoner or trainee wishes to 

they indicate: i.e. Handicrafts-“EP3”, Correspondence Courses- EP4 , Day/Evenmg 
Classes— “EP5”. 

Form “EP2” will be used only for such “incident” purposes as may arise from time 
to time The Education Officer should not maintain other education records of his own 
relating to the prisoner’s education or involve himself in private record keeping of any kind, 
unless It is considered essential to do so. The revised document seeks to minimise the 

number of records kept. 
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6. It is desirable that the revised document should be completed in the case of every 
prisoner or trainee, but sheet EPl should always be completed by the Education Officer 
in the following cases : — 

(a) Detention Centres — all trainees. 

(b) Borstals — all trainees where this has not already been done by the Education 
Officer in the Allocation Centre. Where completion has already taken place, the 
Education Officer of the receiving training borstal should check the entries 
with the trainee on his reception. 

(c) Adult Prisons. 

(i) All prisoners in training prisons where this has not already been done by the 
Education Officer in the Long Term Allocation Centre. Where completion 
has already taken place, the Education Officer of the receiving training 
prison should check the entries with the prisoner on his reception. 

(ii) So far is practicable, all prisoners in local prisons and establishments with 
prisoners serving sentences of 6 months or more, in accordance with the 
practice of the establishment for dealing with the present page 23*; and in 
local prisons and establishments with prisoners serving sentences of less than 
6 months, at the discretion of the Education Officer*. 

(*Priority to be given to the prisoner who wishes to take part in the education pro- 
gramme and to young offenders, especially if they are of compulsory school age (cf. 
S09(6) issued under Circular Instruction 3/74.) 

7. The revised document will be brought into use in 1981. As from 1 March 1981 
Education Officers should use the new Forms 1150 EPl and 5 for all new receptions (but 
see paragraph 6 above). The new Forms 1150, Page 23, EP2, 3 and 4, should be used 
from 1 June 1981. The forms are available from Caxton S & T Store. 

8. An extra copy of this instruction is enclosed for the Education Officer. 



APPENDIX A 

The Prisoner’s Education Record. Form 1150: Page 23 (Revised 1980) 

Notes for the Guidance of Education Officers 

1. A detailed study, including field trials, has been undertaken of the 1976 revision 
of Form 1150, page 23, by a Working Party composed of Education Officers, a Regional 
Education Officer and Education Branch staff. 

In the light of this study, a new revised document has been produced, Form 1150, 
page 23 (Revised 1980). This document replaces the present page 23 of Form 1150 (Re- 
vised 1976), EP 1 to 6. The guidance which follows has been compiled by the Working 
Party to assist Education Officers in the use of new document. 

2. The document should be used in respect of prisoners or trainees (hereafter referred 
to as prisoners) as outlined in para^aph 6 of Cl 37/1980. When completing it, Edu- 
cation Officers should bear in mind that, on the transfer of a prisoner from one establish- 
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merit to another his Form 1150, page 23, will be used in the new establishment and 
therefore a large measure of standardization is required. It will not be necessary to 
raise all sections of the document in respect of every prisoner. 

Education Particulars— Sheet EP 1 

3. This sheet enables the prisoner’s education background prior to sentence to be 
compulsorily recorded and should be completed, at the time of his reception in respect 
of educational, behavioural and employment factors which may have a bearing on his 
participation in education programmes and other activities in the regime. In view of 
the wide-ranging nature of the form and the many different categories of establishment, 
It IS recognized that certain portions of it may not be relevant in some establishments 
and therefore Education Officers should complete only those sections which are appro- 
priate. Space has also been provided for any special security categories (E, F, or Rule 43) 
to be shown because this information may have a bearing on the facilities that may be 
offered to a prisoner. 

4. Education 

Details should be inserted of the school last attended up to and including secondary 
school, special school, community home, borstal, or equivalent. For some establish- 
ments, eg Junior Detention Centres, the prisoner’s school-leaving date may be inserted 
alongside the type of school last attended, at the discretion of the Education Officer. 
When the prisoner has taken a course of further or higher education the name and type 
of institution attended should be entered. 

5. Qualifications 

This section should be used for all recognised examinations which have been attempted 
by the prisoner; where appropriate (particularly “pass” grades) the grades achieved 
and the dates should be stated and' where details have been confirmed from sources 
other than the prisoner this should be indicated by a tick. Previous courses in Prison 
Department establishments should be included because they may be of interest to Educa- 
tion Officers. 

6. Work I Education Status on Initial Reception 

This section makes provision for a thumbnail sketch of the prisoner’s status on recep- 
tion, whether a student or an employed/unemployed person. Answers under this section 
may indicate a need for immediate action, eg a contact with a college or grant-providing 
body. 

Literacy 

This section is for comment (by ringing) on the prisoner’s command of English, whether 
or not it is his mother-tongue, as well as indicating a foreign mother-tongue. It is re- 
cognized that it is not always possible to determine literacy in a language other than 
English. 

8. Where the prisoner has been tested to determine his reading age, a note of the 
result and test date should be made against the appropriate test, where shown. Any 
other test used should be noted in the space provided. The results of subsequent tests 
used to determine progress should also be recorded, with dates. This section is also useful 
for recording the prisoner’s comprehension of written and spoken language. 

9. Numeracy 

The results of tests made to establish the prisoner’s arithmetic age should be inserted 
against the test used. The names of any other tests used should be entered in the space 
provided. Provision is also made for re-test results to be entered. The dates of all tests 
should be shown. 

10. Medical Reports 

This section has been devised to record comment on medical factors which may affect 
the prisoner’s education performance and which may not always be apparent from 
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categorisation printed to the left of the section. Information about the prisoner’s medical 
status (in respect of only those elements indicated) should be sought from the Medidcal 
Officer’s Report ie page 2 of Form 1150. Education Officers are recommended to exercise 
caution over medical information supplied by the prisoner and in cases of doubt to 
refer the matter to the Medical Officer for investigation. 

11. Career! Education Aspirations 

This section enables comment to be recorded on the aspirations of the prisoner in 
mspect of life both inside prison and on discharge, whether they are realistic and when 
it may be possible for assistance to be given during custody. Any information which de- 
monstrates the prisoner’s need for career guidance should be entered. There is a need 
for periodic reviews of a prisoner’s aspirations on discharge. 

12. Assessment for VTjCJT Courses 

This section should be completed only when the prisoner has applied for these courses 
and an assessment of him has been made. (See Circular Instruction 18/1978). 

13. Assessment! Comment by Education Officer 

This section should be used for any additional comments, eg suggestions as to parti- 
cipation in the appropriate class/activity within the education programme. All assess- 
ments should be signed and dated. 

Education Occurrence Sheet — EP2 

14. This sheet enables details of occurrences of note and their outcome to be recorded 
and provides for comments thereon, eg requests to attend classes or to undertake cor- 
respondence courses or requests for interviews and details thereof etc. The type of entry 
will be determined in some measure by the security and regime of the particular establish- 
ment, but a record of issue of materials etc should be recorded on EP3. 

Record of Issues— EP3 

15. This sheet provides for a record of all consumable and non-charge items issued 
to the prisoner through his Education Officer. The recording of prices and costs is left 
to the discretion of the Education Officer. Details of all completed items for handing 
out should be entered on the reverse of the form. 

Correspondance Course Record Sheet— EP4 

16. Whilst being basically a record of action during the period of a correspondence 
course, this sheet also permits the formal recording of application details, course details 
and methods of payment. It is recommended that internal courses such as “Examiner 
Plan” should also be recorded. 

Attendance Day/Evening Classes— EP5 

17. This sheet replaces 2 Forms (EP5 and EP6) previously used for this purpose and 
Education Officers should amend the heading as appropriate. It provides for the re- 
cording of attendances at named day/evening classes and for the comments of members 
of the teaching staff at regular intervals as appropriate and as determined by the Education 
Officer. 
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APPENDIX “B” 



REGISTERED 

NUMBER 



SECURITY 

CATEGORY 



SPECIAL 

SECURITY 



EDUCATION 

PROFILE 



Surname 




Forenames 






EDR 


FED 


Date of Birth 


Length of Sentence 


Educa ion: 


Type of School last attended 
Further Education 










Qualifications 


Subjects 




Grade 


Date 


Confirmed 



Work/Educational Status on Initial Reception (Ring appropriate alternatives) 
Pupil Student Apprentice 

Full-time Part-time 



Grand Aided YES NO Summary of Work Record 



Authority 

Course/Qualification aimed for 

SCHOOL/COLLEGE Address 
Telephone No, 

Inmates agreement given to approach College? YES NO 


Time 

unemployed 




Job considered 
best 




Type of Job 
held longest 




Last Job 
Date 




Can Inmate 
return to job? 




Literacy 

Mother Tongue (State only if not 
English) 

Written English; Good Adequate 
Poor Nil 

Spoken English: Good Adequate 
Poor Nil 


Date 


Daniels and 
Diack 

Schonell 

Holborn 

Watts Vernon 

NFRE NS6 

Burt 

Other (State) 


Reading Age 


Date 


New Reading 
Age 


Date 


































































Numeracy 




Staffordshire 
Test of 
Computation 

NFER Senior 
Graded 
Arithmetic 
Test 

Other (State) 


Arithmetical 

Age 


Date 


New 

Arithmetical 

Age 


Date 



























WlForm 1 150 Page 23 revised 1980 
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MEDICAL REPORTS. To be treated “in confidence”. (Aspects of health having a bearing on performance of education 
activities.) 



State of Health and Labour category 
on reception: — 12 3 4 



Any medical restrictions noted on reception? 



Any physical/mental disabilities noted on reception or later, 
eg speech, hearing, visual or sight (including colour blindness) defects 



Career/Education Aspirations 



During Sentence 



On Discharge 



Hobbies and Interests (as stated at reception interview) 
Level of participation 



Assessment for VT or CIT 



Test 


Date 


Score 


Retest 

Date 


Score 


Retest 

Date 


Score 


Retest 

Date 


Score 


Comments 


English 

(NFERNS6) 


















Dates of Application 
1. 

2. 

3. 


Maths 

(NFER Senior 
Graded Arith- 
metic Mathe- 
matics Test) 


















Other 



















ESTABLISHMENT 



Assessment/Comments by Education Officer which should be dated and signed 



APPENDIX “C” 



Reg’d 

No. 



Surname 

and 

Initials 



EDUCATION 

Occurrence 

Sheet 



Date 


Occurrence - Interview 


Action 


Initials 











Date 


Occurrence - Interview 


Action 


Initial 
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APPENDIX “D» 



Reg’d. 

No. 



Surname & 
Initials 



RECORD OF 
ISSUES 



ITEMS/ MATERIALS ISSUED 
a. For Use in Cell 



Item/Materials 


Approved by 


Comment 


Date 


Date 

Returned 













b. Completed Items for Handing Out 



Item 


Approved by 


Value 


Comments 
Free or 
Purchase Price 


Date 













APPENDIX “E” 



Re’gd. 

No. 



Surname 

and 

Iniitals 



CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE 
Record Sheet 



1. General 
Date of Application 



College 
Subject 
Cost £ 



E.D.R, 



Title/Number of Course 
Date of Final Approval 

Method of payment-Public Funds | | Private Cash | | 

Start Date Complete/Termination Date 



(tick box) 

Number of Lessons in Course 

2. List of Items to be returned to College 



Date of Interview/Test 
Suitability/Test Result 



Part Public Funds/ Part 
Private Cash 



Student Number 



Initial Issue of materials 



□ 



3. Materials/Lessons Issued to Inmate 



Lesson/ 

Materials 


Elate 

Received by 
Education 
Officer 


Date 
Issued to 
Inmate 


Date 

Completed 
by Inmate 


Date 

Despatched 
by Education 
Officer 


Date Script 
Returned to 
Education 
Officer 


Date 
Returned 
to Inmate 


Comments/ Marks 
Awarded 
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APPENDIX “F“ 



Reg’d. 

No. 














Surname & 
Initials 


ATTENDANCE 
DAY/EVENING CLASSES 


Date 


Subject 


Initials 




Teachers’ Comments 











CIRCULAR INSTRUCTION 8/1981 
Standing Order Amendment 315 (1981) 

March 1981 

Temporary Release for Educational Purposes 

C" Lo" 

deportatonlTul/™^^^^^ “> “ recommendation for 

fereed to P3 or P4 Divisfon ^ Prisoners must be re- 

will, Of course. ^ P'-"- 

release for educatonafpuroOTer*'aDart°/o^ °I * Prisoner for temporary 

tionsandrequireSs are S^^^^ ” ^r^-ncrd and vocational ambi- 

ht SbiStfw?e°nX"^^^^^^ f°r doubt as to 

IpaEsss-fss 

his'entenrifa'gtL^ 

qualifying period of 2 months; ^ overriding minimum 



(b) 



(c) 



(d) 
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(e) in order to avoid a prisoner taking up a place on a course which could go to 
another student and then, by virtue of his discharge, failing to complete the 
course, care should be taken to avoid granting facilities to a prisoner who is 
not going to complete the course before his expected date of discharge unless 
there are good grounds for expecting that he will continue his study after this 
release from prison ; 

(f) if a prisoner is serving a long sentence, it may be preferable to defer his appli" 
cation for temporary educational release until the latter part of his sentence, 
paying due regard to his prospects of parole. This will avoid subjecting him to 
the temptations offered by temporary release too early in his sentence and 
avoid the acquisition of qualifications which may well become outdated before 
they can be used (eg computer science). 

These general guidelines supersede the advice given in paragraph 12 of Circular Instruct 
tion 21/1980 and paragraph 13 of Circular Instruction 44/1971 which should be deleted 
and a marginal reference to this instruction made alongside. Although cases need no 
longer be referred to Headquarters except as specified in paragraph 3 above, it is always 
open to a governor to consult his Regional Office if he would welcome advice in any 
particular case. 

5 Payment of travelling and subsistence allowances will be made in accordance with 
paragraph 5 of Circular Instruction 7/1980. The local police should be informed of the 
temporary release of a prisoner in accordance with Circular Instruction 77/1963 and 
governors are reminded of the necessity to provide such prisoners with a parole licence. 



6. If a prisoner temporarily released for educational purposes should breach the 
conditions of his licence, he may be withdrawn from the course, depending on the gover- 
nor’s judgment of the nature and cause of the breach. In appropriate circumstances, 
the breach may, of course, be dealt with as a disciplinary offence. 



Standing Order Amendment 

7. SO 7B 5(4) should be deleted and a marginal reference to this instruction made. 



CIRCULAR INSTRUCTION 19/1981 
20 May 1981 



Prison Libraries — ^Provision of Certain Publications — ^HM Chief Inspector of Prisons’ 
Recommendations 

1. During the course of his recent inspections, HM Chief Inspector of Prisons has 
drawn attention to the fact that certain publications are not appearing in prison libraries, 
despite current instructions to do so. 
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2. The publications concerned are : 

(i) Procedure for the conduct of a hearing of a disciplinary 
charge against an inmate by the Governor — 1977. 

(ii) Procedure for the conduct of an adjudication by a Board 
of Visitors. 

(iii) Council of Europe Standard Minimum Rules for the Treat- 
ment of Prisoners 1973. 

(iv) Publications concerning petitions to the European Com- 
mission of Human Rights. 

3. HM Chief Inspector has also recommended that governors should ensure that 
certain other publications are also placed in establishments’ libraries. This recommenda- 
tion has been accepted and the following additional publications should be placed in the 
library for reference by inmates : 

(i) Report of the Parole Board 1979 (ie the latest annual report) — obtainable 
upon request from the Home Office Library, Room 1004, Queen Anne’s Gate, 
SWl. 

(ii) “Parole : your questions answered”— obtainable from Caxton, Vocab No. 1530. 

(iii) Statutory Instruments 1964 No. 388 Prison Rules 1964, plus amending in- 
struments 1964 No. 440, 1971 No. 2019, 1972 No. 1860, 1974 No. 713, 1976 
No. 503, together with the Prison Act 1952 — all obtainable from the HO Library, 
and 

(iv) Statutory Instruments 1964 No. 387 — The Borstal Rules 1964 plus aniending 
instruments 1974 No. 1923 and 1976 No. 502 — obtainable from the Home 
Office Library. 

4. The Chief Inspector has pointed out that libraries should hold reference copies 
of the various General Notes for the Guidance of Convicted Prisoners. This series of 
information cards is presently in the process of being re-written. Once they are issued, 
governors should ensure that libraries are provided with a complete set. In the meantime, 
governors should ensure that the library is supplied with the current set. 



I See Cl 1/1980 

See Cl 46/1978 
See Cl 25/1973 



CIRCULAR INSTRUCTION 33/81 
17 August 1981 

Induction Procedure: Newly Appointed Education Staff 

1. Circular instruction 38/1975, which introduced standard local induction procedures 
for newly appointed education staff, is cancelled, from the 1st September 1981, and this 
present one, incorporating an up-dating of its predecessor, agreed amongst the principal 
parties concerned, is hereby substituted. 

2. Governors or Wardens will continue to make arrangements for the local induction 
into their establishments of newly appointed education staff (education officers, deputy 
education officers and full-time and part-time teachers) using as their guides the ap- 
propriate appendices attached to this instruction. Each appendix is in the form of a diary 
to be completed in a prescribed order and time-scale. When the diary has been completed, 
one copy should be kept by the member concerned of the education staff, one by the 
appropriate Assistant Chief Education Officer and one by the Chief Education Officer’s 
Branch, except that, in the case of part-time teachers, no copies need be sent to the 
two last named parties. 
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3. It is important that every procedure described in each appendix should be fully 
irnplernented in view of the bearing of these procedures on the contracts of service of 
education staff. 



4. Copies of the appendices should be reproduced locally. 

5. An extra copy of this Instruction is enclosed for the education officer. 



APPENDIX “A” 



HOME OFFICE 

PRISON DEPARTMENT-EDUCATION SERVICE 



Procedure for Inducting Newly Appointed Education Officers and 
Deputy Education Officers 



Establishment 



Education Officer/Deputy Education Officer* 



Date of appointment 

A. Week 1 {To be organised by Governor) 

Governor’s 

1. Meeting with Governor Date Signature 

The general induction should include: 

(a) an outline of the management structure and of the role of the Education Officer 
within it; 

(b) the role of education in the regime; 

(c) methods of communication (including procedure for signing correspondence) : 

(i) within the establishment 

(ii) between establishment and Regional Office 

(iii) between establishment and Headquarters 

(iv) within the Home Office 

(v) between establishment and LEA 

(d) other administrative procedures; 

(e) signing of the Official Secrets Act Declaration and reading the Teachers’ Hand- 
book; and 

(f) issue of identification card. 

2. Tour of establishment conducted by the Governor (Deputy Governor or member 
of the Governor grade). 

* Delete as appropriate 

*Deputy/Education Officers signature 

Date 
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B. Week iGKliTobe organised by Governor) 

3. Meetings with individual Heads of Departments and Senior Staff to ^scuss the role 
and functions of their Departments and their interfaces with the Education Department. 

Date and Time 

Name of Officer of Meeting 

(a) Deputy Governor 

(b) Administration Officer 

(c) Chief Officer 

(d) Security Officer* 

(e) Engineer/Senior 

Works Officer 

(f) Industrial Manager 

(g) Training Officer 

(h) Medical Officer 

(i) Psychologist 

(j) Senior Welfare Officer 

(k) Chaplain 

(l) Roman Catholic Priest 

(m) Librarian Officer 

(n) Assistant (i) 

Governors/Wing (ii) 

Managers (iii) 

4. Visit to Supporting Further Education Institution** (To be organised by Education 
Officer) 

Date and Time 

Name of Officer of Meeting 

(a) Meeting with Principal 

(b) Meeting with Head 

of Department 

(c) Meeting with College 

Executive Officer 

*Whenever possible the meeting with Security Officer should take place in the first week. 

♦♦Where there is a formal contractual link with a College of Further or Adult Education, arrange- 
ments should be made for the new member of staff to participate in the College’s own induction course 
for newly appointed staff in addition to taking part in the meetings listed above. 
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C. Other Induction (Jo be completed within the first six weeks) 

5. Visit to the Local Education Authority Office {To be organised by Education Officer) 

Meetings with appropriate officers. Discussions should include the procedures for the 
engagement, termination, management and payment of the teaching staff. 

Date and Time 

Name of Officer of Meeting 

(a) Assistant Education Officer 

for Further Education 



(b) Adviser for Adult 
Education 



(c) Adviser for Further 
Education 



(d) Staffing Officer 

(e) Supplies Officer 

(f) Audio-Visual Officer 

Where possible, the visit should include meetings with subject specialist advisers, 
although it may be necessary to arrange further visits for this purpose. 

b. Visit to the Local Teachers' Centre {To be arranged by Education Officer) 

Name of Warden 

Date of Visit 



D. Other Inductions {To be completed during the first 12 weeks) 

7 . Visit to the County I City Library {Education Officer to arrange) 

Name of Officer 

(a) Meeting with the County/ 

City Librarian 

(b) Meeting with the Head 
of the Special Services 

Section 

(c) Meeting with the 

Liaison Officer 



Date and Time 
of Meeting 



8. Visits to Prison Department Establishments {to be determined in consultation with the 
Assistant Chief Education Officer) 

(a) Name of establishment 

Name of Education Officer ! 



Date of Visit 

9. Contact with the Area HMI—lX is desirable that this should be achieved by a visit 
from HMI in the first 12 weeks, if possible in person but failing this by telephone (Educa- 
tion Officer to make contact) 

Name of HMI 

Date of Contact 
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10. Visit from the Assistant Chief Education Officer (Date to be determined by the Assist- 
ant Chief Education Officer and the Education Officer in consultation** * 

Date of Visit 



11 . Visit from an LEA Representative (Education Officer to make arrangements) 

Name of Officer Date of Visit 

E. Other Inductions {To be carried out during the '''Second Term'" in post) 

12. Attend the Generic Induction Course, Staff College, Wakefield** including the Educa- 
tion Element (Arrangements to be made by the Chief Education Officer’s Branch) 

Date of Course 



13 . Visit from the Assistant Chief Education Officer. The purpose of this visit is to provide 
a written intermediate report on the probationary period of service. A copy of the report 
should be shown to the Education Officer. The Assistant Chief Education Officer will fix 
the date in consultation with the Education Officer.*** 



F. Recommended Optional Additions, As Appropriate 

14. Attendance on LEA in-service courses {Education Officer to arrange) 

Course Venue Subject Date 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

15. Attendance on Home Office in-service courses (Education Officer to arrange when 
courses are devised by the Assistant Chief Education Officer or the Chief Education 
Officer’s Branch centrally) 

Course Venue Subject Date 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

Signed Education Officer 

Date 

This form should be reatined by the Education Officer until the end of the second term, 
i.e. between 6 and 8 months. It should then be signed, passed to the Governor for comment 
and then sent to the Assistant Chief Education Officer. 

♦♦Suggested reading list for course: — 

(i) Annual Reports of the Prison Department since 1967, HMSO; 

(ii) Policy Documents (blue pamphlets) on Education, Libraries and Vocational Training; 

(iii) Prisons and the Prisoner: HMSO 1977; 

(iv) Sir Lionel Fox: “The English Prison and Borstal System”; 

(v) Frances Banks: “Teach Them to Live”; 

(vi) Library Association Guidelines Document on Prison Libraries ; 

(vii) Asylums: I. Goffman; 

(viii) The Growth of Crime: Radzinowicz and King. 

***The Assistant Chief Education Officer will make arrangements for 2 meetings with the new mem- 
ber of staff during his first year of service on dates to be determined by the Assistant Chief Education 
Officer. 
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G. 16. Governor’s Comments; 



Signed Governor 

Date 

H. For Use By Assistant Chief Education Officer 

17. Interview prior to completion of Probationery Report*** — comments: 



Signature. 



Assistant Chief Education Officer 



Date 

On completion of Section H by ACEO, one copy of this form should be given to the 
Education Officer and one sent to the Chief Education Officer’s Branch Headquarters. 

♦♦♦The Assistant Chief Education Officer will make arrangements for 2 meetings with the new mem- 
ber of staff during his first year of service on dates to be determined by the Assistant Chief Education 
Officer. 



APPENDIX ‘B’ 

HOME OFFICE 
PRISON DEPARTMENT 
EDUCATION SERVICE 



Procedure for Inducting Newly Appointed Full-Time Teachers 

The Education Officer will be responsible for organising the induction programme for 
every newly appointed full-time teacher. 

Establishment Name of Teacher 



A. During First Week 
1. Meeting with Governor 



Date of Appointment 



Time and Date. 



2. Interview with the Education Officer. The purpose of this interview is to induct the 
teacher into the administrative and management procedures within the establish- 
ment and within the education department. tg 



3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 



8 . 

9. 



Tour of establishment conducted by the Education Officer. 

Date 



Signing of the Official Secrets Act Declaration. 
Issue of identification card. 

Issue of the Teachers’ Handbook. 



Date 

Date 



Date 



Interview with the Security Officer. 

Officer’s Nairie 

Time and Date 
of Interview 

Sight of Policy Document on Education, i.e. the appropriate blue pamphlet. 



Introduction to other members of the teaching staff including CIOs (VT). 
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B. During Weeks 1 and 2 

10. Introduction to senior staff. 

Name of Officer 



(a) 


Deputy Governor 




(b) 


Assistant Governors/ 


(i) 




Wing Managers 


(ii) 






(iii) 


(c) 


Chief Officer 




(d) 


Training Officer 




(e) 


Senior Welfare Officer 




(f) 


Industrial Manager 




(g) 


Chaplain 





(h) Roman Catholic Priest 

(i) Engineer/Senior Works 
Officer 

(j) Administration Officer 



Date of Meeting 



11. Visit to the “linked” LEA institution** (Where there is a contractual link with an 
institution, the teacher should undertake the institution’s own induction course). 

Date 

12. Interview with the Principal/Head of Department of LEA institution. 

Name of Principal/Head of Department 

Date 

C. During First Six Weeks 

13. Visit to LEA Teachers’ Centre (where appropriate). 



D. During First Term 

14. Day visit to neighbouring PD establishments on advice of Assistant Chief Education 
Officer and arranged by Education Officer. 

Establishment Date 

Name of Education Officer 

(a) 

(b) 



1 5. Interview with Assistant Chief Education Officer** 

Date 



1 6. Visit from LEA adviser. 



E. During Second Term 

17. Progress interview with Education Officer. Date 

**The Assistant Chief Education Officer will make arrangements for 2 meetings with the new mem- 
ber of staff during his first year of service on dates which he will determine. 
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18. Progress interview with Assistant Chief Education Officer. The purpose of this inter- 
view will be to enable the Assistant Chief Education Officer to provide support and make 
an intermediate assessment on the probationary period. 



F. During Third Term 

19. Second progress interview with the Assistant Chief Education Officer (during first 
half of term).** 

Date 

G. During First Year 

20. Attendance at the Prison Department Annual Course for Teachers. 

Date 

21 . Attendance on LEA in-service courses. Give details : 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

22. Attendance on Prison Department in-service courses. Give details : 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

This document should be completed following the interview at item 19, above. One copy 
should be retained by the Education Officer and one forwarded to the Assistant Chief 
Education Officer. 

H. 23. Comments by the Education Officer. 

Education Officer’s Signature 



Date 

I. 24. Governor’s Comments. 

Governor’s Signature 



Date 

J. 25. Comment by Assistant Chief Education Officer. 
Assistant Chief Education Officer’s Signature 



Date 

On completion of section J by the ACEO, a copy of the completed documrat shtmld be 
given to the teacher and to the Education Officer and one forwarded to the Chief Educa- 
tion Officer’s Branch Headquarters. 
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APPENDIX ‘C» 

HOME OFFICE 
PRISON DEPARTMENT 
EDUCATION SERVICE 



Procedure for Inducting Newly Appointed Part-Time Teachers 

The Education Officer will be responsible for organising the induction programme of 
every newly appointed part-time teacher. 

Establishment Name of Teacher 

Date of Appointment 

A. Immediately on Appointment 

1. Interview with Education Officer. The purpose of this interview is to induct the 
teacher into the administrative and management procedures within the establish- 
ment and within the education department. 

2. Tour of Education Centre conducted by the Education Officer. 

Date of Tour 

3. Signing of the Official Secrets Act Declaration. Date 

4. Issue of Identification Card. Date 

5. Issue.of the Teachers’ Handbook Date 

6. Signing LEA appointment documents and induction into matters relating to the 

payment of fees. _ 

Date 

7. Visit to gate for instruction into admission procedures. 



Date 

8. Interview with Security Officer. Date 

B, As soon as possible after Appointment 

9. Tour of establishment. Date 

10. Meeting with Governor. Date 

11. Attend Annual Meeting of Teachers. Date 

12. Visit by LEA adviser. 

Name of Adviser Date 

13. Attendance on Prison Department One-Day Conference. 

Venue Date 



14. Attendance on LEA in-service course for part-time teachers in Adult Education. 
Give details : 



This document should be held by the Education Officer for inspection by the Assistant 
Chief Education Officer or other authorised officer on request. 

15. Seen by Assistant Chief Education Officer on,... (date)* 

Signed 

Assistant Chief Education Officer 

*Discretionary option to be undertaken where circumstances permit. 
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CIRCULAR INSTRUCTION 19/1982 
31 July 1982 

Induction Procedure: Newly Appointed Education Staff 

1. Circular Instruction 33/1981 brought up to date the arrangement whereby newly 
appointed education staff (education officers, deputy education officers and full-time and 
part-time teachers) are locally inducted into their establishments. Attention was drawn to 
the appendices attached to the Instruction. Governors or Wardens were asked to ensure 
that one is completed appropriate to every newly appointed and inducted education staff 
member and directions were given on the distribution of the completed appendices. The 
appendices indicate the role of education officers in the induction arrangements and re- 
quire them to co-operate fully with their Governors or Wardens in translating them into 
effect. 

2. A recent check on the operation of that Instruction has revealed the existence of 
some newly appointed education staff to whom it has either not been applied at all or been 
applied only in part. Failure to apply it wholly to every such staff member can have 
undesirable repercussions for him or her, bearing in mind its influence on his or her 
contract of service. Accordingly, the co-operation of Governors or Wardens and their 
Education Officers is now hereby sought in this present Circular Instruction to ensure 
that Circular Instruction 33/81 is applied in the manner indicated therein to every newly 
appointed member of the education staff. 

3. An extra copy of this Instruction is enclosed for the education officer. 



CIRCULAR INSTRUCTION 23/1982 
September 1982 

Inmates’ Earnings — ^Revision of Rates 

General 

1. New earnings rates for inmates have been approved to take effect from Monday, 
4 October 1982, except that where the pay week does not normally commence on a 
Monday the new rates will be paid from the beginning of the first full week worked after 
4 October. 

2. The new rates, from which all inmates will benefit, are applied within the framework 
of existing schemes. 

3. Except for certain schemes which are identified below and for which the new rates 
of pay, pay tables and operating instructions are to be issued separately to the establish- 
ments affected, the application of the new rates to each of the various schemes is described 
in this Circular Instruction. 

4. Governors and Wardens are reminded that they have no discretion to pay an inmate 
more than the amount prescribed in the relervant scheme or the circumstances ot the 
particular case. Any excess payment (including the payment of overtime other than in 
accordance with paragraph 6 below) constitutes an unauthorised use of public funds. 



Overtime 

5. The overtime rates are specified under the various pay schemes. 

6. Pending the issue of an amendment to DIS Manual III, Volume I — F(l)3l, the 
following instructions will apply: 

(a) The purpose of an overtime rate is to assist Governors and Wardens to recruit 
volunteers for necessary overtime working. Overtime is not to be authorised 
merely to augment an inmate’s earnings. 
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{b) For pay purposes overtime is defined as all hours worked in excess of the normal 
working week designated by the Governor/Warden, Overtime working should 
be regarded as an exceptional measure, to be used only if no practicable alterna- 
tive exists. The possibility of employing additional inmates or the introduction 
of staggered hours should first be considered. 

(c) Cleaners and other inmates engaged on duties for which the normal conditions 
of employment involve early morning, evening or weekend work will not qualify 
for overtime unless the total hours worked are in excess of those for the normal 
working week. They will continue to be paid on a 6 or 7 day basis, whichever is 
appropriate. 

(d) The Governor/Warden may authorise paid overtime working up to a maximum 
of 10 hours a week for any one inmate. Prior authority must be obtained from 
the Services Section of the Directorate of Industries and Farms (DIF) to pay 
overtime in excess of this. 

7. Total overtime payments made to each party should continue to be shown as a 
separate item in column 11 of Form 1078 pending the redesign of this form. Overtime 
must not be included in columns 5, 6, 7, 8 or 9 of Form 1978. The highest amount of 
overtime paid to an individual should be shown in the remarks column against each 
party. 



Flat Rate Scheme 

8. Revised party averages and maximum payments are shown in Appendix I to this 
Cl, which should be used as Appendix 1 to DIS Manual III, Volume 1 — F(3). The dif- 
ferentials at the maximum in each group allow party officers/instructors flexibility to 
reward good workers, but it should be noted that the “party average” must be main- 
tained. The pay range in each group is between zero and the maximum of that group, ie 
the minimum rate is zero. 

9. The Flat Rate Basic, which is used for those inmates for whom no work is available 
and those who are physically or mentally incapable of working or incapacitated, has 
been increased to 11 Op. 

10. The overtime rate remains at 5p per hour. 

11. Governors are reminded that they, or the officers they have appointed to control 
earnings, are responsible for approving any increase within a group (Finance Manual 
II Ha3(c) refers). 



Piece Rate Scheme 

12. Revised pay tables are at Appendex 2 to this Cl, which should be used as Appendix 
1 to DIS Manual III, Volume 1 — F(2). The training rate has been increased to 120p 
and F(2)4 should be construed accordingly pending amendment. 

1 3. Inmates in workshops with less than 5 working hours per week must be paid under 
the appropriate Flat Rate scheme; consequently no pay tables have been prepared for 
these workshops. 

14. Any inmate who is physically or mentally incapable of earnings on Piece Rate as 
much as the Flat Rate Basic may, at the Governor’s discretion, be paid Flat Rate Basic. 

15. When an inmate is required to work overtime at piece rates the Services Section, 
DIF, should be consulted as to the appropriate rate to be paid. 



Higher Incentive Earnings Scheme and Modified Piecework Scheme 

16. The new rates of pay and associated operating instructions for the above schemes 
will be issued separately to the establishments operating them. 
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Untried and Unconvicted Inmates (including Prisoners Awaiting Deportation) 

17. The revised pay tables at Appendix 3 to this Cl should be used as Appendix 1 to 
DIS Manual III, Volume 1 — F(8) (see paragraph 23 below), and all references to “Appen- 
dix 3” in that Part F(8) should be construed as references to this appendix. The Public 
Holiday rate remains at 4p per hour. 



Borstal Earnings Scheme 

18. The revised pay tables at Appendix 4 to this Cl should be used as Appendix 1 to 
DIS Manual III, Volume 1 — F(4) (see paragraph 23 below), and all references to “Appen- 
dix 4” in that Part F(4) should be construed as references to this appendix. The overtime 
rate remains at 4p per hour. 



Detention Centre Scheme 

19. The revised pay tables at Appendix 5 to this CI should be used as Appendix 1 to 
DIS Manual III, Volume 1 — F(5) (see paragraph 23 below), and all references to “Appen- 
dix 5” in that Part F(5) should be construed as references to this appendix. The overtime 
rate remains at 3p per hour. 



Exceptions to the Standard Schemes as Prescribed Above 

20. Services Section, DIF, will write directly to establishments that are authorised to 
operate direct inmate labour building project schemes, borstal incentive schemes, incentive 
training schemes or non-work-studied incentives schemes, or any other authorised non- 
standard or experimental earnings arrangements. 

21. Any establishment which operates earnings arrangements that are not fully in 
accord with DIS Manual III, Volume 1 — F, as amended by this CI, or have not been 
otherwise authorised by the Services Section of DIF should inform that Section. 



Length of Custody Allowance 

22. This allowance which has been in a gradual phasing-out process since 1979 will 
cease to be paid altogether with effect from 4 October 1982. 



Amendment and Cancellation of Existing Instructions 

23. Circular Instruction 33/1979 directed that Appendices 3, 4 and 5 to that CI should 
become sections of the DIS Manual III Volume 1 — F(8), (F4) and F(5) respectively. 
These sections the rates in which are amended by paragraph 17, 18 and 19 above will 
continue to be used until they are replaced by versions in the Manual format. Circular 
Instruction 42/1981 is hereby cancelled. 

24. A reference to this CI should be inserted in place of CI 42/1981 in Standing Orders 
Section B6. 



Enquiries 

25. Enquiries about this CI should be addressed to: Services Section DIF (telephone: 
01-399 5191 ext. 649). 
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Appendix 1 to Cl 23/1982 

APPENDIX 1 TO DIS MANUAL III VOL. 1— F(3) 

FLAT RATES (Revised October 1982 
Per Week 



GROUP I 

Average 190p 
Barbers 

Blacksmiths and Welders 

Bookbinders 

Brushes 

Carpenters 


Maximum 250p 
Officers’ Mess 
Orderlies (Governor’s and 
Administration Officer’s Offices 
Chapel, Gate, Centre, Hospital 
Dispensary, Studio, Gym) 



Clerks (Pay Office, Plastics (skilled) 

Industrial Manager’s Education Officer’s) Pouches and Leather 
Demonstrators Printers 



Drivers (includes Tractors) 

EME (skilled) 

Farms & Gardens Stockmen and 
Skilled Hands 
Fitters 

Footwear (boots, shoes, slippers) 

Kitchen 

Library 

Nets 


Reception 

Stores 

Tubular steel 

Tinsmiths 

Wood machinists 

Works (skilled) (includes stokers) 


GROUP II 
Average 173p 
Assembly 

Concrete moulding 

Farms & Gardens Semi-skilled Hands 

IT and VT and Full-time Education 

Interlock Textiles 

Jam Factory 

Knitting 


Maximum 240p 
Laundry 

Plastics (unsilled) 

Pre-Release courses 
Tailors (garments) 

Textiles, light and heavy (except hand) 
Weavers 

Works (semi-skilled) 


GROUP III 
Average 165p 
Dismantling 

Farms & Gardens Labourers 
Hand textiles 

Labourers (all wrokshops) 


Maximum 230p 

Toy painting 
Wood chopping 
Works, labourers 
Yards and roads 


GROUP IV 
Average 158p 
Bath House 


Maximum 220p 
Cleaners 



Flat Rate Basic — ^The basic rate of pay is 1 lOp per week. 

Overtime The rate of overtime, where applicable, is 5p per hour, subject to a limit of 
10 hours per inmate per week. 
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ANNEX 5 

Correspondence with the Home Office 

Mr Christopher Price (Lewisham West): To ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, if he will list the percentage cuts in expenditure and the periods of embargo 
on the recruitment of staff to fill vacant posts, which have been applied to the Education 
Service in adult prisons in England and Wales in each of the last four years. 

Mr Patrick Mayhew: The information requested is not readily available, but we will 
reply as soon as possible. 

House of Commons Official Report, 19 October 1982, c. 78 W. 



Letter from the Lord Elton, Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for Home Affairs to 

the Chairman of the Committee 

In reply to your Question on 19 October about expenditure cuts and embargos on 
recruitment to vacant posts in the education services of adult prisons in each of the last four 
years, Patrick Mayhew promised we would write as soon as the information was available. 
I am sorry that this has taken some time to produce. 



Despite the very serious pressures on public expenditure, the amount of cash available 
for prison education services has, as you know, been substantially increased during the 
last four years, as the following table shows : 



Financial year 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 



Education and Related 
Training Expenditure 
(Actual Expenditure) 

£5,623,124 

£7,174,814 

£9,179,504 

£9,185,826 



I accept however that the increases have not always been sufficient to meet increases in 
teachers’ salaries and that, in common with other public services where a similar situation 
has arisen, this has inevitably had some impact on the level of services provided. Where the 
estimates submitted by local education authorities or the actual sums spent in the course 
of the year have in total exceeded the cash available for the year, reductions in the level 
of service have had to be imposed. For 1978-79 the reductions that had to be made were 
marginal. In 1980-81 and 1981-82 pay awards to teachers exceeded the increases allowed 
for inflation by 7.28 per cent and 2.2 per cent respectively. Further changes to achieve 
savings of 2.78 per cent and 5.3 per cent also had to be made in the education budget in 
1979-80 and 1981-82 because of pressure on the cash limits of the Prison Department as a 
whole. For the present financial year there has been no reduction in the funds made avail- 
able by the Home Office, though we have had to resist attempts by some local education 
authorities to restore previous reductions in the level of service. 



As far as recruitment is concerned, a general embargo was applied for the second half 
of the financial year 1979-80 and throughout 1980-81. Since then there has been no general 
embargo, though the filling of each post has had to be critically considered on its merits 
in the light of the financial position at the time. In our consideration of the teaching needs 
of individual establishments priority has been given to the maintenance of day-time 
activity. 



14 December 1982 
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Letter from the Lord Elton, Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for Home Affairs to 

the Chairman of the Committee. 

I wrote to you on 14 December about expenditure on education service in Prison 
Service establishments between 1978-79 and 1981-82, and about embargos on recruit- 
ment to vacant posts in those services. Since then, I have been considering whether we can 
meet your further oral request to Prison Department officials for information relating to 
the impact of expenditure and recruitment decisions in the scale of prisoners’ and trainees’ 
education services: the “activity curve” as you have described it. 

I am sorry to have to tell you that despite considerable efforts we have had to conclude 
that we are unable to do so. We have information about the total number of hours in each 
academic year spent by prisoners and trainees in educational activities. We also have 
information about average teaching hours. But both these sets of figures are affected by 
whole range of issues, apart from expenditure and recruitment decisions for the education 
services themselves. They both depend, for example, on the availability of prison officers 
and on the impact of industrial action by Prison Service staff. Student hours also reflect the 
popularity of particular courses and the extent to which local efforts have been successful 
in encouraging prisoners and trainees to participate. We know that student hours fell by 
some 10 per cent in Prison Service establishments as a whole over the period 1979-80 to 
1981-82 and that teaching hours increased by some 12.8 per cent during the same period. 
We also know that during this period student hours fell more sharply in local prisons 
than in training prisons, and that the increase in teaching hours was confined to the train- 
ing prisons. But I am afraid that it is simply not practicable to say what the impact of 
particular factors has been. I am sorry that we cannot be more helpffil. 

11 January 1983 



Written Questions to Director-General, Prison Department, dated 21 January 1983 

1. The cost of keeping a prisoner in custody is escalating, yet HM Inspector of Prisons 
talks of “the rapidly diminishing possibility of access to recreational, educational and 
other facilities”. Is there a realistic prospect of action to stop this spiral of rising expenses 
and diminishing facilities? 

2. The figures given by Lord Elton (letter to Mr Price, 14 December 1982) indicate 
that the 1980-82 cut in education in prisons overall was at least 18 per cent. Various 
bodies have written to us about the cuts (e.g. Board of Visitors of HM Borstal) Portland 
estimate cuts of 12 per cent for 1983-84). 

What is your estimate of the total cut in real terms of expenditure on prison.education 
services : — 

(a) for 1983-84 (projected); 

(b) for the period 1978-1984? 

3. Will the new Youth Custody proposals entail increased expenditure on education? 
If so, will extra provision be made or will the money required come from the allocation 
for adult prisons? 

4. HMI Prisons recommends “considerable expansion of the education budget in local 
prisons”. Does the prison department find itself able to do anything to meet this recom- 
mendation? 

5. Evening classes have been severely curtailed because: — 

(a) financial cuts have entailed loss of part-time staff; 

(b) the new Vee scheme of prison officer attendance has reduced escorting provision. 

What will the Prison Department do about this? In particular, what will it do about 
local negotiations on Prison Officer essential task lists? 
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6. Do prison officers in their initial training receive education in the aims and nature 
of regimes, including the work of the education service? 

7. Has the halt in the in-service training of officers (Prison Department Reports 1980 
and 1981) been remedied? 

8. Does the Director-General agree with several of our witnesses that officers at local 
level have not received his views on the value of education in prisons? Is he not disturbed 
by the motion passed “overwhelmingly” by the POA’s 1979 Special Delegates Conference 
opposing increases in spending on prisoners’ education? 

9. There are calls from all sides for an increase in prison officer staff. Are these 
justified? If so, what increases are necessary? 

10. Does the Director-General believe that there is any room for improvement in the 
efficiency of allocation and use of prison officers? If so, in what ways? 

11. What changes is the Director-General recommending about:— 

(a) reducing the amount of court escort and guard duties ; 

(b) the higher level of security required as a result of the dispersal policy recom- 
mended by Mountbatten? 



Letter from the Director General of the Prison Service to the 
Clerk to the Committee 

Thank you for your letter of 21 January setting out a list of preliminary written ques- 
tions These questions range widely on Prison Service matters and we have begun work 
urgently on assembling the information. I am afraid, however, that, given the extent of 
the information, there is no hope of providing written evidence on these matters by 
31 January. 

I can only suggest that the Committee receives oral evidence from me next Monday 
on these, as well as other, matters, and I will submit a further memorandum to them as 
soon as possible thereafter. 

24 January 1983 



Letter from the Clerk to the Committee to the Director-General 

of the Prison Service 



Budget for Prison Education 

The Committee has asked me to write to you about the Prison Education Budget 
for 1983-4. 

In your evidence to the Committee on 31 January 
on the figures supplied to us by the Board of Visitors of HM Borstal, Portlan . 

“I find it very hard to understand that figure ^^ause ”°rS° 2STuomd froS 
than I do, how much money they are going to get in 1983-4. LQ- 2Zb, quotea rrom 

uncorrected transcript.] 

Although the transcript is not yet corrected, the Committee’s memory is that this 
extract conveys at least the essence of what you said. 

miip r'nmtnittpp have been sent from a number of establishments, copies of LEA draft 
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of the financial year to which they relate: for example, for the year 1982-3 the Committee 
have seen a copy of a letter Mr Baxendale wrote to LEA Chief Education Officers on 
18 August 1981, requiring a per cent cut to be made at the final line L on the LEA 
draft estimate. The Committee found at least one revised estimate reflecting this direction 
from Headquarters, dated 17 September 1981. They deduced a similar pattern from other 
papers for previous years. 

To confirm that the same advance system was used for financial year 1983-4, the 
Committee requested a detailed breakdown of figures for 1981-4 from the Education 
Department at HM Prison Reading on their visit there. 

They were told that estimates had been sent to the Education Officer before Christmas 
1982 for 1983-4 and these are as follows: 

Expenditure on Hourly-paid Teachers 

(There are two full-time posts which remain throughout) 

£ Hourly rate Teaching hours 

1981- 2 . . 24,814 6.71 3,696 

1982- 3 .. 21,773 6,80 3,201 

1983- 4 . . 22,034 7,21 3,054 

On the Committee’s calculations the number of part-time teaching hours was reduced 
by 4.6 per cent from 1982-3 to 1983-4 and the cut from 1981 to 1984 has been 17.4 per 
cent. (Reading was a training prison before 1981.) 

There are two questions which the Committee has asked me to put to you: 

1 . How do you reconcile the above evidence that establishments receiving warning 
of estimated expenditures at least six months in advance with your statement? 

2. What is the QsXirasXQA. percentage cut as given to LEA Chief Education Officers 
and Prison Department Establishments for 1983-4 compared with 1982-3 in: 

(a) Total expenditure on Prison Education, 

(b) Hourly-paid teaching expenditure, 

(c) Number of teaching-hours, both in total and for hourly-paid teachers? 

Because of the timing of their Report, the Committee would be grateful to receive 
replies to these questions by 16 February. Since detailed figures such as these are evidently 
available, they would also be grateful if the figures about evening classes which Mr 
Baxendale agreed to give to the Committee could also be sent to them by that date. 

10 February 1983 



Letter from the Director General of the Prison Service to the Clerk to the Committee 

Thank you for your letter of 10 February asking for further information about the 
financial arrangements for prison education services in the light of my oral evidence on 
31 January. I am sorry my reply has been delayed, but I have had to take advice from a 
number of points in the Prison Department and this has taken time. The delay does how- 
ever, mean that I am now in a position to discuss estimate provisions for education ser- 
vices in 1983-84 which, subject to Parliamentary approval, is expected to be £12,154,000. 

I accept that the passage quoted in your letter correctly records what I said. Perhaps it 
may help if I set out the process of estimating for expenditure on education in a little more 
detail. 

I should first explain that the process of estimating expenditure on education is com- 
plicated by a number of factors : the need to accommodate it within the constraints im- 
posed by the Public Expenditure Survey and estimates procedures; the need to take ac- 
count of local education authorities’ (LEA’s) own views of likely expenditure; and the fact 
thcit the budget for educ3.tion in the Prison Department then has to be allocated to nearly 
120 individual establishments, grouped according to the LEA concerned. 
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If we take as an example the financial year 1983-84, the Prison Department wrote to 
LEAs in the early summer of 1982 asking for their estimates of expenditure for 1983-84, 
to be submitted by late summer 1982. The Department issued LEAs with pro formas for 
this purpose, and advised them to assure for the purposes of the exercise that the esti- 
mates should be broadly based on those for 1982-83, taking into account any changes in 
rates of pay that had occurred in the meantime. The LEAs’ 1982-83 estimates, recalculated 
within this general guidance, were at that stage in effect bids from the authorities for what- 
ever allocation the Government might determine in the course of the Public Expenditure 
Survey (PES). 

The 1982 Public Expenditure Survey from which the 1983-84 Supply Estimates would 
eventually derive began in the spring of 1982. Forecasts were prepared of spending by the 
Prison Departrnent between 1983-84 and 1985-86, including an element for education. 
These were ultimately agreed by Ministers, and the Government’s spending plans for 
1983-84 were announced to Parliament in the Chancellor’s Autumn Statement on 8 
November 1982. (The outcome of 1982 PES was subsequently published in Cmnd. 8789). 

The draft estimates from LEAs were incorporated into the Prison Department’s Supply 
Estimates, which had first to be reconciled with the allocation agreed to by Ministers in 
PES 1982, before they could be submitted for approval. Subject to the necessary Parlia- 
mentary approval of the main Supply Estimates in the summer, we anticipate that the 
budget for education in 1983-84 will amount to £12,154,000. 



I am sorry to write at such tedious length, but I hope it will be clear from this explana- 
tion that although estimates for 1983-84 were to hand some 6 months or so ago, at that 
time they represented only the first stage of a prolonged process of discussion and re- 
finement, and as I have said above, were effectively bids against whatever resources might 
be agreed by Ministers in PES 1982. 



The Select Committee also asked about the percentage cut in provision between 1982-83 
and 1 983-84 in the following areas : 

(a) Total expenditure on prison education ; 

(b) Hourly paid teaching expenditure ; 

(c) Number of teaching hours, both in total and for hourly paid teachers. 



With regard to total expenditure on prison education,^ at £12,154,000 provision for 
1983-84 will be some 13.5 per cent higher than the. provision of £10,712,000 in 1982-83. 
Those figures incorporate £9,689,000 and £8,749,000 respectively for teachers’ pay, an 
increase of 10.7 per cent. In cash terms, therefore, there is substantial growth between 
these two years. I should add only that the sum of £12,154,000 is also to provide for in- 
flation, both in pay and prices, during 1983-84, and we have of course no means either of 
predicting or influencing this. 



So far as expenditure on hourly-paid teaching is concerned, I am not at this stage able 
to quantify the adequacy or otherwise of the financial provision for 1983-84. The LEAs 
estimates for 1982-83 amounted to £2,920,960 which were to cover 429,553 hours ^ the 
then prevailing rate of pay of £6.80 per hour; their estimates for 1983-84 are £3,017,6yi 
covering 418,540 hours at £7.21 per hour. However, that hourly rate is likely to be in- 
creased as a result of the teachers’ pay settlement due on 1 April 1983, and the actimi 
number of teaching hours (whether full or part-time) will depend on the P^cise levd of the 
settlement, although there is reason to believe that the LEAs will be able to fulfil their 
teaching plans. 



With regard to the number of teaching hours in 1983-84 compared with 1982 83, I 
should explain that LEA estimates give details of teaching hours only for Pf *7^™® 
Estimates for full-time teaching are prepared on the basis of the number of full-time^ 
for which provision is sought. All this information relates to the 
the estimates. Details of actual teaching hours are obtained by 

Education Branch. In November each year, LEAs jnake two returns to the Branch. One 
in line with a return sought by the Department of Education and ^ 

LEA maintained establishments, gives details of actual part-time 

ticular week in October of the previous academic year. The other is similar, 

to full-time teaching hours, again in a particular (though not necessarily the same) week 
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in the previous October. In the light of this, the Committee will appreciate the difficulty 
of giving information about teaching hours in the form requested. But you will see that I 
have given above details of the estimated part-time teaching hours in 1982-83 and 1983-84, 
which I hope will serve. 

I enclose a further memorandum dealing with the questions which you put to me in 
writing shortly before I gave oral evidence, together with the statement you have requested 
on the evening classes planned and run in 1982, based on returns from establishments 
covering the period 1 September to 31 December 1982. 1 trust you will agree with me that, 
in the very difficult operational circumstances which prevail in Prison Service establish- 
ments at this time, especially in remand centres, nevertheless evening class achievement 
rates ranging from 91,95 per cent to 98.96 per cent are remarkable and reflect great credit 
on Governors, Education Officers and their staffs. They do not bear out the scale of re- 
source wastage discussed before the Committee on 15 November 1982. 

11 March 1983 



Questionnaire to the Director-General, Prison Service, dated 21 January 1983 
Question 1 

The cost of keeping a prisoner in custody is escalating, yet HM Inspector of Prisons 
talks of ‘‘the rapidly diminishing possibility of access to recreational, educational and other 
facilities”. Is there a realistic prospect of action to stop this spiral of rising expenses and 
diminishing facilities? 

Answer 

As already explained in Ministerial correspondence and in previous Home Office 
evidence to the Coimnittee, despite the very serious pressures on public expenditure the 
amount of cash available for prison educational services has been substantially increased 
during the last few years. But the Home Office accepts that these increases have not always 
been sufficient to meet increases in teachers’ salaries and in common with other public 
services where a similar situation has arisen this has inevitably had some impact on the 
level of services provided. Pressures of this kind mean that everything possible must be 
done to ensure that the resources which are available are used as effectively and efficiently 
as possible. Home Office witnesses have drawn attention to the importance of the account- 
able regimes project and the prisons costing exercise in ensuring greater efficiency in the 
work of the Prison Department. Moreover all aspects of the regime in prisons, including 
education, will benefit from increases in the numbers of prison officers and from the very 
substantial prison building programme. All new prison building projects and many 
projects for the refurbishment of existing prisons include provision for educational 
facilities. 

Question 2 

The figures given by Lord Elton (letter to Mr Price, 14 December 1982) indicate that 
the 1980-82 cut in education in prisons overall was at least 18 per cent. Various bodies 
have written to us about the cuts (e.g. Board of Visitors of HM Borstal, Portland, estimate 
cuts of 12 per cent for 1983--84). What is your estimate of the total cut in real terms of 
expenditure on prison education services (a) for 1983-84 (projected) and (b) for the period 

1978-1984? VF j ^ w 



Answer 

The percentage figures given in Lord Elton’s letter of 14 December to Mr Christopher 
Price MP indicated: — 

(i) the extent to which pay awards in particular years exceeded the increases allowed 
for inflation; and 

(ii) the changes to the education budget which had to be made in particular years 
because of pressure on the cash limits of the Prisons Vote as a whole. 
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These figures cannot be aggregated as suggested in the Question to give a total reduction 
in the education budget over the period concerned. The Government’s public expenditure 
programmes are now based on cash rather than volume, but as stated in oral evidence to 
the Committee, the Home Office estimates that the net effect in reimbursements to local 
education authorities over the 3 year period 1979-80 to 1981-82 was of the order of 6 per 
cent of the original provision for the years concerned. Since my appearance on 31 January, 
we understand that, subject to Parliamentary approval of the Supply Estimates, provision 
on the Prisons Vote for 1983-84 for educational services will be £12,154,000. This com- 
pares with provision in 1982-83 of £10,712,000 and represents an increase of 1 3.5 per cent. 

It is not possible at this stage to guarantee that this level of provision will be maintained 
although every effort will be made to avoid reductions. 

Question 3 

Will the new youth custody proposals entail increased expenditure on education? If so, 
will extra provision be made, or will the money required come from the allocation for 
adult prisons? 

Answer 

It is not intended that education services as required under the new youth custody 
scheme should entail increased expenditure. Costs in 1983-84, however, will have to be 
contained within estimate provision for education services generally. 

Question 4 

HM Inspector of Prisons recommends “considerable expansion of the education budget 
in local prisons”. Does the Prison Department find itself able to do anything to meet this 
recommendation ? 

Answer 

The Prison Department recognises the desirability of expanding educational facilities 
in local prisons in particular, and the Committee will have noted the increased level of 
provision between 1982-83 and 1983-84 referred to in the answer to question 2 above. 
The constraints are not however only financial. Any proposals to expand ed.ucational 
facilities must also take into account the availability of prison officers to take prisoners to 
and from classes, and pressures on accommodation of all kinds. As indicated in reply to 
Question 1 educational programmes will benefit from increases in the number of prison 
officers and from the prison building programme. 

Question 5 

Evening classes have been severely curtailed because (a) financial cuts have entailed 
loss of part-time staff, (b) the new Vee scheme of Prison Officer attendance has reduced 
escorting provisions. What will the Prison Department do about this? In particular what 
will it do about local negotiations on Prison Officer essential task lists? 

Answer 

As already indicated, educational programmes will benefit from increases in the number 
of prison officers, from the prison building programme and from, the general measures in 
hand to increase efficiency. The Vee scheme is one of the two existing schemes of attend- 
ance, not a new scheme. It provides a lower level of evening cover than the Functional 
Group Working System (FGS). This is because, in the establishments which work the 
Vee scheme (mainly local prisons and remand centres), the over-riding need is to have 
staff on duty during the main part of the day to meet their heavy and ever-increasing 
commitments to the courts. The other system is used mainly in borstals and training 
prisons, where the court commitment is not so high, and this may reduce the level of 
mid-week evening classes at FGS establishments. If so, governors will have to consider 
whether some evening education classes can be rescheduled for the morning or afternoon 
or whether the necessary discipline grade presence can be provided by officers working on 
overtime (see also the reply to question no. 9). It is for management in each e^^^igh- 
ment to decide the tasks to be worked in that establishment. X® 

WlwmwD 
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Question 6 

Do Prison Officers in their initial training receive education in the aims and nature of 
regimes including the work of the education service? 



Answer 

A sutetantial part of the training course for new entrant Prison Officers at the Prison 
Service College Officer Training Schools is concerned with regimes and the inter-relation- 
ship be^een alld epartraents. Many subject areas include reference to the aims and regimes 
ot establishments, so that officers are made aware of the dynamics of institutions. For 
■example, in the first week, there are inputs on “The Development and Philosophy of the 
Wison Service ’ and “Functions of Establishments”. Between the third and sixth week of 
the course students receive information on “Classes of Prisoners”, “People in Institu- 
tions Dispersal” and “Treatment and Training”, all of which will refer to the con- 
tributions made by specialist departments, including education. In the sixth , week, a 
number of Education Officers from local establishments lecture the students on the 
s^cific role of the Education Officer; later the same day, one of the Education Officers 
offers further information and answers questions with each class. Students are given a 
handout entitled “Education in Prison Establishments” which explains the Headquarters 
organisation, the role of the Education Officer in establishments and the range of pro- 
gramrnes offered. The Prison Service College is fully conscious of the importance of 
educational programmes. 



Question 7 

in-service training of officers (Prison Department Reports 1980 and 

1981) been remedied? 



Answer 

Owing to the fact that the Officer Training School at Leyhill is fully committed to the 
mitial training of new entrant Prison Officers and that this is almost the case with the 
Officer Training School at Wakefield, it is not possible at present to hold further “part 
two training courses. Great importance is, however, attached to these'courses and it is 
intended to reinstate them as soon as the situation at the two Training Schools permits. 



Question 8 

Director-General agree with several of our witnesses that Officers at local 
level have riot received his views on the value of Education in prisons? Is he not disturbed 
by the motion passed “overwhelmingly” by the POA’s 1979 Special Delegate Conference 
opposing increases in spending on prisoners’ education? 

Answer 

The Director-General’s views on the value of education in prisons are set out in the 
Annual Reports of the Prison Department, and his talk to the Coombe Lodge course was 
circulated to all Prison Service establishments shortly afterwards. These views are also 
m^e clear in the sessions devoted to prisoner’s education in the initial training of Prison 
Officers. Further dissemination at local level is a matter for such in-service staff training 
as Governors are able to arrange within the financial and staffing resources at their dis- 
posal. It is gradually becoming the case nowadays for in-service training courses for educa- 
tion staff in particular Prison Service establishments to make provision for the participa- 
tion, voluntarily, of Prison Officers. The POA’s 1979 resolution opposing increases in 
spending on prisoners’ education was certainly disturbing. But it has to be seen wi thi n 
the context of industrial relations in the Prison Service at that time and the difficulties 
simultaneously being encountered by the maintained education system. 



Question 9 

There are calls on all sides for an increase in Prison Officer staff. Are these justified. 
If so, what increases are necessary? 
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Answer 

There is a need to provide additional staff to man the new prisons now being built 
and, more immediately, to compensate for the pressures within existing establishments 
caused by the growth in the prison population. The historical legacy of high levels of 
overtime working by staff, with all their undesirable social consequences, also needs to 
be taken into account. It is difficult to say what precise level of staffing increases would 
be ideal but the Government has in successive years allowed the Prison Service to grow 
considerably : there are currently over 1 ,600 more prison officers in post than on 1 January 
1979 and further sizeable growth (800) is planned for 1983-84. The Government are also 
taking new measures to reinforce the present systems for reviewing staff needs in prisons. 
(The reply to Question No. 5 also refers.) 

Question 10 

Does the Director-General believe that there is any room for improvement in the 
efficiency of allocation and use of Prison Officers? If so, what ways? 

Answer 

There is always room for improvement. The Prison Service in general must make 
the most efficient possible use of staff, and Governors in particular must remain opera- 
tionally responsible for the use of their staff. Each Regional Office has a Manpower 
Management team which acts under the authority of the Deputy Regional Director in 
carrying our reviews of establishments’ staffing needs to be sure that staff are being 
effectively used. These teams are currently being strengthened to enable them to perform 
more effectively, and there will in addition be two manpower review teams instead of 
one operating from Prison Department Headquarters. Broadly speaking, the Head- 
quarters teams will in future undertake all major reviews of manpower at Prison Depart- 
ment establishments, while the regional teams will concentrate on particular areas within 
a. prison where shortage of manpower is seen as a potentially inhibiting factor. Frequent 
liaison between Headquarters and the Regional Offices encourages consistency of approach 
and the cross-fertilisation of ideas. 

Question 11 

What changes is the Director-General recommending about (a) reducing the amount 
of escort and guard duties and (b) the higher level of security required as a result of the 
dispersal policy recommended by Mountbatten. 

Answer 

(a) Fulfilling the court commitment represents a major call upon staff and other 
resources at local prisons and remand centres. A close watch is kept on the deployment 
of Prison Officers for escort and court duties to find ways of economising in their use. A 
joint working party on this matter, representing the Home Office and Lord Chancellor’s 
Department recommended towards the end of 1982 measures to secure the better manage- 
ment of staff and close co-ordination of escorts. They include the preparation of a manual 
of information and advice for use by prison management and the appointment of court 
inspectors at each prison with a court commitment to be responsible for the efficient and 
economical discharge of these duties and for developing greater local co-operation with 
the other services involved. A recommendation that traffic co-ordinators should be 
appointed in London to act as a liaison for transport requests from the prisons involved 
has already been implemented and it seems likely that they will acieve valuable savings 
in both money and manpower. The working party found no evidence to suggest that the 
use of Prison Officers for escort and court duties was wasteful or inefficient to any signi- 
ficant extent or that there were significant abuses. It concluded that there were no really 
substantial savings to be made in Prison Officer escorts while the division of responsibility 
remained as at present between the courts, the prisons and the police. 

{b) The Mountbatten Inquiry was established because of grave public anxiety about 
escapes from secure conditions. Since the Inquiry, escapes from high secuirty establish- 
ments have diminished, and their record in this respect is now. very good. It is easy to 
conclude from this that there has been an over-investment in security precautions, and 
it is true that there is no obvious method of assessing the cost-effectiveness of particular 
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types of security measures. However, the noticeable worsening in the overall quality of 
the prison population over recent years, and the justifiable public outcry that inevitably 
surrounds any breach of prison security mean that the Department must be extremely 
cautious about any deliberate lowering of security standards. The prison system con- 
tains a large number of very dangerous and determined prisoners who would be quick 
to exploit any opportunities for escape. Even so a high level of security is expensive and 
should be used only for those who clearly require it. This indicates the need for careful 
assessment of each prisoner at the beginning of his sentence, and at regular intervals 
thereafter, to determine the level of security he requires and the possibility that, with 
the passage of time, that requirement may change. The present arrangements for security 
categorisation and recategorisation were examined by a Working Party which reported 
in 1981, and the Department is at present engaged on implementing a number of their 
detailed recommendations aimed at avoiding over-categoristion and encouraging 
transfers in the course of a sentence to conditions of lesser security. The Working Party 
concluded, however, that while their recommendations should eventually lead to a 
generally lower quality security population, the current lack of training prison accom- 
modation meant that there was unlikely to be much scope for overall reduction in security 
provision within establishments (either physically or in staffing levels) for many years to 
come. 

March 1983. 



Prison Service Establishments 
Evening Classes Autumn Term: 1982 
House of Commons Select Committee 
Education, Science and the Arts 
Minutes of Evidence: 31 January 1983, Question 242 



Type of 
Establishment 


Classes 

Planned 


Classes 
Which Ran 


Achieve- 

ment 


Comment 


Junior Detention Centres 


2,766 


2,737 


98.96% 


One return outstanding 


Senior Detention Centres 


6,611 


6,359 


96.19% 


One return outstanding 


Open Borstals . . 


5,320 


5,204 


97,82% 


All returns received 


Closed Borstals . . 


7,163 


6,586 


91.95% 


One return outstanding 


Open Prisons . . 


1,095 


1,011 


92,35% 


One return outstanding 


Closed Training Prisons 


10,887 


10,115 


92.91% 


All returns received 


Closed Local Prisons . . 


9,279 


8.895 


95.86% 


One return outstanding 


Female Establishments 


1,566 


1,549 


98.92% 


One return outstanding 


Remand Centres 


1,309 


1,013 


77.39% 


One return outstanding 


Totals 


45,996 


43,469 


94,51% 





Letter from The Lord Elton, Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for Home Affairs 

to the Chairman of the Committee 

In his Answer of 19 October to your Question about prison workshops, Patrick Mayhew 
said I would send you a list of workshops which operated in the last financial year for less 
than half a working week or at less than half capacity. I am now able to let you have a list 
of the workshops concerned. 

27 October 1982 
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Prison Industries and Farms 

In the financial year 1981/82, the workshops in the following establishments operated 
for less than half the working week and/or at below half capacity ; 



Durham 


(5 Shops) 


Cardiff 




(2 Shops) 


Lancaster 


(2 Shops) 


Shepton Mallet 




(2 Shops) 


Leeds 


(7 Shops) 


Winchester . . 




(2 Shops) 


Liverpool 


. . (10 Shops) 


New Hall , . 






Manchester . . 


(3 Shops) 


Haslar 






Wakefield 


(5 Shops) 


Drake Hall . . 






Preston 


(6 Shops) 


Featherstone 






Bedford 


(3 Shops) 


Gartree 




(2 Shops) 


Birmingham . . 


(3 Shops) 


Leicester 




(4 Shops) 


Lincoln 


(5 Shops) 


Shrewsbury . . 




(2 Shops) 


Nottingham . , 


(4 Shops) 


Rudgate 






Canterbury . . 


(4 Shops) 


Aylesbury 




(5 Shops) 


Norwich 


(2 Shops) 


Onley 




(3 Shops) 


Parkhurst 


(5 Shops) 


Swinfen Hall 






Pentonville . . 


(7 Shops) 


Camp Hill 




(3 Shops) 


Wandsworth 


(10 Shops) 


Dover 






Bristol 


(2 Shops) 


Grendon (Spring Hill) 




(2 Shops) 


Exeter 


(4 Shops) 


Lewes . . 




(2 Shops) 


Gloucester . . 


(2 Shops) 


Northeye 






Swansea 


(2 Shops) 


Rochester 




(3 Shops) 


Askham Grange 


. , 


Portland 




(3 Shops) 


Acklington . . 


(2 Shops) 


Huntercombe 






Everthorpe . . 




Erlestoke 




(2 Shops) 


Hindley 


(2 Shops) 


Usk 






Hull 


. , 


Lowdham Grange . . 






Low Newton . . 


(2 Shops) 


Sudbury 




(2 Shops) 


Northallerton 


(3 Shops) 


Pucklechurch 






Risley . . 




Deerbolt 






Feltham 


(6 Shops) 


Stoke Heath . . 






Holloway 


. . 


Wymott 






Wormwood Scrubs . . 


. . (13 Shops) 


Glen Parva . . 






Dartmoor 


(3 Shops) 


Grendon 




(5 Shops) 


Dorchester . . 




Ashford 






Long Lartin . . 


. . 


Brixton 






Reading 


(2 Shops) 


Latchmere House . . 






Stafford 


(5 Shops) 


Channings Wood 






Albany 


(3 Shops) 


Kirklevington 






Blundeston . . 




Medomsley . . 






Bullwood Hall 


(2 Shops) 


Brockhill 







Maidstone 
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Letter from the Deputy Chief Education Officer, Home Office to the Clerk to the Committee 

As agreed between Mr Baxendale and you on the telephone this morning, I supply, 
herewith, the information you have requested about civilian instructional officers. 

The number of civilian instructional officers employed by the Prison Department on 
vocational training courses at this time is : 

CIO Grade IV— 21 
CIO Grade III— 115 

There are, additionally, 6 Prison Officer VT Instructors. 

The national salary scale for Grade IV CIOs is £6,402-£7,687 and for Grade III CIOs 
£7,130-£8,489. Their contracted teaching hours are 32 per week, with 37 hours on site for a 
47-48 week year. 

This contrasts with the Lecturer Grade I salary scale of £5,355-£9,267 for LEA teaching 
staff, whose class contact hours are 22 a week for a teaching year of 36 weeks in a working 
year of 38. 

11 March 1983 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE 
RELATING TO THE REPORT 



MONDAY 7 MARCH 1983 

Members present: 

Mr Christopher Price, in the Chair 



Mr Tim Brinton 
Mr Martin Flannery 



Mr David Madel 
Mr John McWilliam 



Mr Harry Greenway 

The Committee deliberated. 

Draft Report on Prison Education, proposed by the Chairman, brought up and read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, That the proposed Report be read a second time 
paragraph by paragraph . — {The Chairman.) 

Amendment proposed to leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question 
and add the words “in as much as the evidence given before the Committee shows that 
though there are defects in matters of detail there is nothing fundamentally wrong with 
the present arrangements for prison education; and that substantial alterations in the 
existing system would involve expenditure which is unjustified in the context of restraints 
on public expenditure generally which are necessary at this time; and considering that 
any of the scarce resources available should primarily be concentrated on improving 
levels of basic literacy among prisoners; has decided to make no report at this time.” — 
{Mr Tim Brinton.) 

Question put, That the Amendment be made. 

The Committee divided. 



Whereupon the Chairman declared himself with the Noes. 

Main Question put and agreed to. 

Ordered, That the Chairman’s draft Report be read a second time, paragraph by 
paragraph. 

Paragraph 1 read, as follows : 

1. “It is becoming an accepted principle that education should be available to 
all as a continuing life process, and no longer limited to academic study in schools 
and colleges. People are encouraged to see it as a means to understand their natures 
and the world around them, develop new skills and adapt to the changing require- 
ments of society. Our inquiry has confirmed our original impression that the group 
which has most conspicuously failed to achieve such understanding, development 
and adaptation is the prison population. We were disturbed to find that though in 
serious need of reappraisal and reform, education in prisons was an area hardly 
touched by public scrutiny.” 

Amendment proposed, in line 5, to leave out from the word “society” to the end of the 
paragraph, and add the words “While bearing this principle in mind throughout, we were 
made strongly aware during our inquiry of the practical constraints preventing it being 
applied directly to the prison population. Our guiding theme has been one of realism, 
accepting and adapting to the resources available in a time of recession. Moreover, we 
also realised that the peculiar features of the prison population, both because of the 
punitive element necessary in an effective prison regime and because of the high level of 



AYES 1 

Mr Tim Brinton 



NOES 1 

Mr Martin Flannery 
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illiteracy and social irresponsibility make direct comparisons with the outside world 
misleading. We have sought in our Report to rationalise the whole educational service 
in prisons, carefully taking into account these general aims.” — (Mr Tim Brinton.) 

Question put, That the Amendment be made. 

The Committee divided. 



Whereupon the Chairman declared himself with the Noes. 

Paragraph agreed to. 

Paragraphs 2 to 5 read and agreed to. 

Paragraph 6. 

Motion made, and Question put. That the paragraph be read a second time. 
The Committee divided. 



Whereupon the Chairman declared himself with the Ayes. 

Paragraph agreed to. 

Paragraphs 7 to 18 read and agreed to. 

Paragraph 19 read, as follows; 

19. “However, in practice there is great variability in LEA involvement, as a 
number of groups pointed out to us. Indeed, the National Association for Teachers 
in Further and Higher Education (NATFHE) claimed that ‘in most cases the LEA is a 
shadow : it acts merely as an agency employing staff’. While we realise that some LEA’s 
are conscientious in the execution of their responsibilities and that NATFHE’s view 
may be contested, we are disturbed by our general impression that some LEAs at 
least, in the words of HM Inspectorate for Schools, ‘provide the essential admini- 
strative service but little else’. The 1948 amendment to the 1944 Education Act gives 
little guidance. The provision enables LEAs to ‘make arrangements’ for education 
in prisons. It is not clear to us how far such a phrase is intended to embrace the full 
professional support of teachers, supervision and supply of facilities and so on. 
The Parliamentary history of the 1948 amendment gives no clues. It was initially 
contained in the Criminal Justice Bill of the same session and restored ‘the power 
which local authorities possessed before 1944 to provide education for persons 
detained in prison’. It was then transferred to the Education (Miscellaneous Provi- 
sions) Bill as ‘more appropriate’ in which it was eventually made law. The total 
debate in Parliament, in 1944 and 1948 amounted to one and a half columns of 
Hansard and there was no mention of the interpretation of the phrase ‘make arrange- 
ments’. Whatever the intention, the law is enabling, not mandatory and from the 
evidence it is apparent to us that many LEAs have interpreted it as allowing them to 
take minimal action. Although we made recommendations below for clearer state- 
ments of policy through more direct legislation, in the interim we recommend that 
all the parties concerned, as a matter of urgency, jointly review and greatly increase the 
general level of support given to Prison Education Departments by LEAs. Although 
we are aware of the need for flexibility and for preserving the opportunity for local 
initiative in carrying out this recommendation, we make three further specific 
recommendations,” 



AYES 1 

Mr Tim Brinton 
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Amendment proposed, in line 21 to leave out from the word “action” to the end of the 
paragraph and insert the words ; “We are concerned that LE As should all take as positive a 
role as possible with the resources available and we recommend that all the parties concerned 
jointly review the level of support given to Prison Education Departments by LEAs.” — 
{Mr Tim Brinton.) 

Question put, that the Amendment be made. 

The Committee divided. 



Whereupon the Chairman declared himself with the Noes. 

Paragraph agreed to. 

Paragraphs 20 to 24 read and agreed to. 

Paragraph 25 read, as follows : 

25. “We suggest that the primary roles, as they affect education, of the three 
agencies should be : 

(a) The Governor should take full responsibility for the implementation of the 
custodial and rehabilitative regime in his prison, as set out by the legislation, including 
the Prison Regimes Act proposed in paragraph 50 below. 

(b) The LEA should be responsible for supervising the work of the Education 
Officer and his staff in devising programmes of study, tuition and training to match 
the whole range of needs of his students and in developing appropriate teaching 
materials and pedagogies. 

(c) The Chief Education Officer’s Branch, as represented by the regional Assistant 
Chief Education Officer, should be responsible for the coordination of all the parties 
involved and the clear communication of central policy and general financial guidance. 

It is not appropriate for us to define the precise management structure to be written 
into the Rules, Standing Orders and Administrative Directions. It is essential that all 
the parties involved get together and negotiate fully any points of disagreement. The 
kind of relationship we envisage will inevitably follow the direction given by the new 
legislative framework for the custodial regime which we recommend in Chapter III 
of this Report.” 

Amendment proposed in line 3 to leave out sub-paragraph {a) and insert the words, 
“The Governor should take full responsibility for the implementation of the custodial, 
punitive and reformative regime in his prison, including overall control of the education 
services.”— (Mr Tim Brinton.) 

Question put. That the Amendment be made. 

The Committee divided. 



Whereupon the Chairman declared himself with the Noes. 

Paragraph agreed to. 

Paragraph 26 read and agreed to. 

Paragraph 27 read, as follows : 

27. “The provision of accommodation and equipment, however, does give rise to 
some criticism. This provision is made directly by the Home Office, the LEA having 
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‘no control over the physical resources available’ to the education department. 
Furthermore, ‘progress can be hampered by over-elaborate consultative procedures 
via the Prison Department’ regional officers to the Prison Department’s Chief Educa- 
tion Officer.’ In its submission to the May Committee, which was appended to its 
submission to us, the ACC said that it could ‘see no reason why there should not be 
a ready interchange of resources for teaching between Home Office and LEA sources.’ 
LEA’S are obviously more experienced at providing appropriate resources and will 
often have advantageous contracts for obtaining them. We recommend that the Prison 
Department should set up machinery : 

(a) for greater consultation with LEAs about the provision of facilities ; and 

(b) for a less cumbersome system of obtaining teaching resources, incorporating a 
system of interchangeability of Home Office and LEA equipment. 

The Prison Department deserves credit for its success in recent years in building 
Education Centres in prisons and refurbishing older accommodation for use as class- 
rooms. In some instances, however, there has been a very long delay in bringing it 
into use either because it has been requisitioned for other purposes, because other 
accommodation, including the cells, is overcrowded, or because Prison Officers have 
not been available to escort prisoners to classes. 

To prevent this wastage, we recommend that — 

(a) Accommodation designed for the purpose of education should so be assigned and 
once assigned should not be taken away for other purposes. 

(b) Prison Officers should be made available in sufficient numbers and at appropriate 
times to enable full use to be made of educational accommodation.” 

Amendment proposed in line 20 to leave out from the word “classes” to the end of the 
paragraph and insert the words, “We recommend that only where the limitation of resources 
make it imperative should accommodation designed for the purpose of education be used for 
other purposes.” — {Mr Tim Brinton.) 

The Committee divided. 

AYES 1 NOES 1 

Mr Tim Brinton Mr Martin Flannery 

Whereupon the Chairman declared himself with the Noes. 

Paragraph agreed to. 



Paragraphs 28 to 38, read and agreed to. 



A paragraph — {Mr Tim Brinton ) — brought up and read as follows; 

“Illiteracy and basic general educational achievement are serious problems in the 
prison population. It was estimated by more witnesses who expressed a view that 
at least 20 per cent of inmates had a reading age of less than 10 years. Taking into 
account special reading difficulties and innumeracy, the proportion of inmates who 
do not possess the properly developed basic literacy and arithmetic skills necessary 
to cope with simple everyday life is far higher. We are convined that this is the area 
in which educational resources should be concentrated in the penal regime. We were 
very gratified to learn from Ms Doyle, the former prisoner from Holloway that her 
use of the facilities for further education had helped her to change her lifestyle and 
cease her criminal activities. We believe that further and higher education should 
be available for inmates in evening classes, cell study and corrrespondence 
where appropriate. However, Ms Doyle’s case is an extreme exception. All parties, 
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including NACRO, were agreed that such reform was a rarity indeed. For the vast 
majority of offenders, further and higher education, is at best irrelevant; at worst it is 
misleading in the false aspirations which it can imbue. Without the most basic intel- 
lectual skills an offender has little change of reforming himself. It must be a prime aim 
of the prison regime to give him those skills and thence to provide him with the tools 
with which to learn the fundamental responsibilities which he has to the com- 
munity. To achieve this he should be taught in an atmosphere of careful and humane 
discipline in which he is both made aware of his failure to respect the rights of the 
law-abiding population and is given the means with which to reform.” 

Motion made, and Question put, That the paragraph be read a second time. 

The Committee divided. 

AYES 1 NOES 1 

Mr Tim Brinton Mr Martin Flannery 

Whereupon the Chairman declared himself with the Noes. 

Paragraphs 39 to 47 read and agreed to. 

Paragraph 48. 

Motion made and Question put, That the paragraph be read a second time. 

The Committee divided. 

AYES 1 NOES 1 

Mr Martin Flannery Mr Tim Brinton 

Whereupon the Chairman declared himself with the Ayes. 

Paragraph agreed to. 

Paragraph 49, read and agreed to. 

Paragraph 50, read as follows : 

50. “We are convinced that what is needed is new primary and delegated legisla- 
tion. In practice EOs (and if necessary prisoners or their representatives) need a 
legal document which expresses their rights grounded in the clear will of Parliament. 
Without such a document they have no case to argue if they confront the Prison 
Department, LEAs or Governors when they feel that the educational provision is 
failing to meet prisoners’ needs. It should, conversely be of great benefit to the higher 
authorities to know exactly where they stand and what their duties are. The reason 
why there Is so little legislation is ‘largely historic’ and we believe that by recommend- 
ing legislation which covers the whole of the regime, not just education, we are 
meeting the objections raised by the Director of Regimes; 

‘We see the statutory provisions as an area appropriate to prison rules rather than 
substantive legislation. We think it is an area where flexibility is required. There 
are danagers, if one had substantive legislation in this one area of the activities which 
take place in the prison, that it would distort the situation which would probably 
be counterproductive rather than helpful.” 

Amendment proposed, in line 1, to leave out from the word we to the end of 
the paragraph and add the words, ‘believe that the present legislative and adrnini- 
strative regulations are in serious need of reform and clarification. The Prison 
Department recognise this need. We do not believe that any more primary legislation 
is required and the Prison Department unreservedly support our belief by em- 
phasising that they see; 
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. .the statutory provisions as an area appropriate to prison rules rather than 
substantive legislation. We think it is an area where flexibility is required. There 
are dangers, if one had substantive legislation in this one area of the activities which 
take place in the prison, that it would distort the situation which would probably 
be counterproductive rather than helpful.’ 

Flexibility is very important in allowing Prison Governors freedom to direct their 
regimes as they see appropriate to the particular requirements of their establish- 
ments. The distortion of the educational services by large amounts of primary 
legislation is a great danger which must be avoided. We see education as only a part 
of the prison regime, to be set in the context of punishment and reform. Though 
education, as we have shown, is important it should not be allowed to dominate the 
penal system. Thus we recommend that the Secretary of State should review the 
Prison Rules relating to education in particular and the regime in general.” — {Mr Tim 
Brinton.) 

Question put. That the Amendment be made. 

The Committee divided. 



Whereupon the Chairman declared himself with the Noes. 

Paragraph agreed to. 

Paragraph 51 agreed to. 

Another paragraph — {Mr Tim Brinton ) — brought up, and read as follows : 

“We make two specific recommendations here. Prison Rule 1 was widely accepted 
by witnesses to be no longer relevant. It is idealistic and does not take account of the 
vital necessity for a carefully guided punitive element to the regime. We suggest a 
more up-to-date and realistic alternative. We recommend that Prison Rule 1 be 
replaced by the following: 

‘The purpose of the treatment and training of convicted prisoners shall be to provide 
a humane but well-disciplined environment within which they can — 

(a) be made aware of the serious damage to the community which their crimes have 
made; and 

(b) learn the basic abilities and responsibilities necessary to lead a good and useful 



With respect to education, as we have discussed earlier in our Report, we intend the 
education services to concentrate on basic education. We believe that in appropriate 
cases this needs to be compulsory, in order to overcome the reticence of some 
prisoners to admit to being illiterate or the antagonism felt by others towards any 
kind of education. Further and higher education and vocational training should be 
available where practicable, but should not interfere with the primary day time 
activities of the regime. Thus we recommend that Prison Rule 29 should be replaced by 
the following: 

‘(1) Literacy, numeracy and basic skills education shall be compulsory for all 
prisoners whom the Governor has deemed to be in need of such education. 

(2) Educational classes for paragraph (1) above shall be a full day-time activity and 
those prisoners participating shall be remunerated at an appropriate level. 

(3) Programmes of evening educational and vocational training classes shall he 
arranged wherever possible and, subject to any directions of the Secretary of State, 
reasonable facilities shall be afforded to prisoners who wish to do so to improve their 
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education by correspondence courses or private study, or to practice handicrafts, in their 
spare time’.” — (Mr Tim Brinton.) 

Question put, That the paragraph be read a second time. 

The Committee divided. 

ayes 1 NOES 1 

Mr Tim Brinton Mr Martin Flannery 

Whereupon the Chairman declared himself with the Noes. 

Paragraph 52 read. 

Motion made, and Question put, That the paragraph be read a second time. 

The Committee divided. 

AYES 1 NOES 1 

Mr Martin Flannery Mr Tim Brinton 

Whereupon the Chairman declared himself with the Ayes. 

Paragraph agreed to. 

Paragraph 53 read. 

Motion made, and Question put, That the paragraph be read a second time. 

The Committee divided. 

AYES 1 NOES 1 

Mr Martin Flannery Mr Tim Brinton 

Whereupon the Chairman declared himself with the Ayes. 

Paragraph agreed to. 

Paragraph 54 read. 

Motion made, and Question put, That the paragraph be read a second time. 

The Committee divided. 

AYES 1 NOES 1 

Mr Martin Flannery Mr Tim Brinton 

Whereupon the Chairman declared himself with the Ayes. 

Paragraph agreed to. 

Paragraph 55 read. 

Motion made, and Question put, That the paragraph be read a second time. 

The Committee divided. 

AYES 1 NOES 1 

Mr Martin Flannery Mr Tim Brinton 

Whereupon the Chairman declared himself with the Ayes. 

Paragraph agreed to. 
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Paragraph 56 read. 

Motion made, and Question put, That the paragraoh be read a second time. 
The Committee divided. 

AYES 1 NOES 1 

Mr Martin Flannery Mr Tim Brinton 

Whereupon the Chairman declared himself with the Ayes. 

Paragraph agreed to. 



Paragraph 57 read. 

Motion made, and Question put. That the paragraph be read a second time. 
The Committee divided. 

AYES 1 NOES 1 

Mr Martin Flannery Mr Tim Brinton 

Whereupon the Chairman declared himself with the Ayes. 

Paragraph agreed to. 

Paragraph 58 read. 

Motion made, and Question put. That the paragraph be read a second time, 
The Committee divided. 

AYES 1 NOES 1 

Mr Martin Flannery Mr Tim Brinton 

Whereupon the Chairman declared himself with the Ayes. 

Paragraph agreed to . 

Paragraph 59 read. 

Motion made, and Question put. That the paragraph be read a second time. 
The Committee divided. 

AYES 1 NOES 1 

Mr Martin Flannery Mr Tim Brinton 

Whereupon the Chairman declared himself with the Ayes. 

Paragraph agreed to . 

Paragraph 60 read. 

Motion made, and Question put, That the paragraph be read a second time. 
The Committee divided. 

AYES 1 NOES 1 

Mr Martin Flannery Mr T im Brinton 

Whereupon the Chairman declared himself with the Ayes. 

Paragraph agreed to. 
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Paragraph 61 read. 

Motion made, and Question put, That the paragraph be read a second time. 
The Committee divided. 

AYES 1 NOES 1 

Mr Martin Flannery Mr Tim Brinton 

Whereupon the Chairman declared himself with the Ayes. 

Paragraph agreed to. 

Paragraph 62 read. 

Motion made, and Question put, That the paragraph be read a second time. 
The Committee divided. 

AYES 1 NOES 1 

Mr Martin Flannery Mr Tim Brinton 

Whereupon the Chairman declared himself with the Ayes. 

Paragraph agreed to. 

Paragraph 63 read. 

Motion made, and Question put, That the paragraph be read a second time. 
The Committee divided. 

AYES 1 NOES 1 

Mr Martin Flannery Mr Tim Brinton 

Whereupon the Chairman declared himself with the Ayes. 

Paragraph agreed to. 

Paragraph 64 read. 

Motion made, and Question put, That the paragraph be read a second time. 
The Committee divided. 

AYES 1 NOES 1 

Mr Martin Flannery Mr Tim Brinton 

Whereupon the Chairman declared himself with the Ayes. 

Paragraph agreed to. 



Paragraph 65 read as follows : 

65. “An assessment of the educational needs of each prisoner is essential. We were 
disturbed to be told by both prisoners who gave evidence to us that they had had no 
educational assessment in prison. While Ms Doyle, the former prisoner from Hollo- 
way, had found a great deal of support from the education staff she had fought hard 
to get access in the first place. Mr ‘Smith’, a serving prisoner at Wormwood Scrubs 
submitted that ‘it was only through putting in application after application that 
eventually you do get something done.’ Thus, the prisoners felt that they had only 
gained access to education by their own obstinate perseverance, not through any 
systematic assistance at an early stage. These comments supported the impression 
which we had gained from our visits to prisons. We are not convinced that education 
and other staff give, or are being enabled to give, the encouragement required, by 
Prison Rule 29. We found that in many cases the only assessment was on induction 
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for ‘reading age’. This is wholly insufficient. As we have said earlier (paragraph above) 
the regime must be viewed as an integrated whole. While the prisoner must be 
given a choice, he must be helped to make that choice constructively. The works staff, 
vocational training staff and the PE staff should all be involved. In making such an 
assessment we agree with NACRO that the concept of out reach is an important 
one, that is 

“finding out what the educational needs and interests of the relevant population 
are, gearing the provision to that and then presenting it in a way that makes it 
attractive.” 

Amendment proposed, in line 1, to leave out from the word essential to the end of the 
paragraph and insert the words, “In order to use the facilities fairly and efficiently it is 
important that the levels of literacy, numeracy and other educational abilities be known. 
Such an assessment should also determine whether it is appropriate to take part in evening 
classes, and if so, what kind. We found that the present arrangements for assessment on 
induction were not always satisfactory. We recommend that a careful assessment of each 
prisoner’s educational needs be made both on induction and at regular intervals thereafter 
(Mr Tim Brinton) 

Question put, That the Amendment be made. 

The Committee divided. 

AYES 1 NOES 1 

Mr Tim Brinton Mr Martin Flannery 

Whereupon the Chairman declared himself with the Noes. 

Paragraph agreed to. 



Paragraph 66 read as follows ; 

66. We recommend: 

(1) There should be a new Prison Regimes Act covering the whole of the prison 
regime, encompassing the main recommendations on this area in the May 
Report. (Paragraphs 50 to 54.) 

(a) The opening section of the Act should be: 

“The purpose of the detention of convicted prisoners shall be to keep them 
in custody which is as secure as is necessary and yet positively promotes their 
self-respect, social responsibility and all possible progress towards rehabilita- 
tion.” (Paragraph 55.) 

(b) The Act should include the European Standard Minimum Rule 72(3) 
modified to include education as a proper alternative form of work: 

“Sufficient work of a useful nature or education shall be provided to keep 
prisoners actively employed for a normal working day.” (Paragraphs 56 to 
61.) 

(c) The Act should also include provisions for : 

(i) a prisoner to have, throughout his sentence, the right of access to 
education; and 

(ii) a prisoner to have, at some time during his sentence, a right to the 
period of full-time education necessary for him to attain the educational 
objective to which he has been working; Except, in cases where the 
Governor has good security or disciplinary reasons to deny these rights. 
(Paragraph 62.) 
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(2) Rules should be made under the Act setting out the more detailed aspects of the 
regime in general and education in particular. (Paragraph 51.) 

The Rules should include provision for : 

(i) The remuneration of prisoners undertaking full-time education, at a 
rate equal to that earned in prison industries. (Paragraph 61.) 

(ii) The proper assessment by the Education Officer of a prisoner’s educa- 
tional needs at induction and at regular periods during his sentence. 
The assessment should take into account basic skills requirements and 
the possible value of work as an educational tool. (Paragraph 65.) 

Amendment proposed, in line 20, after the word “working” to insert the words, “Where 
industrial emplojjment is not available and education facilities can be provided, prisoners 
should have the right to take advantage of these tsLciMes” —{Mr Martin Flannery.) 

Question put, That the Amendment be made. 

The Committee divided. 

AYES 1 NOES 1 

Mr Martin Flannery Mr Tim Brinton 

Whereupon the Chairman declared himself with the Ayes. 

Paragraph, as amended, agreed to. 



Paragraph 67 read. 

Motion made, and Question put, That the paragraph be read a second time. 
The Committee divided. 

AYES 1 NOES 1 

Mr Martin Flannery Mr Tim Brinton 

Whereupon the Chairman declared himself with the Ayes. 

Paragraph agreed to. 

Paragraphs 68 to 85 read and agreed to. 



Paragraph 86 read. 

Motion made, and Question put, That the paragraph be read a second time, 



The Committee divided. 

AYES 1 

Mr Martin Flannery 
Whereupon the Chairman declared himself with the Ayes 

Paragraph agreed to. 



NOES 1 
Mr Tim Brinton 



Paragraphs 87 to 89 read and agreed to. 



Paragraph 90 read. 

Motion made, and Question put, That the paragraph be read a second time. 
The Committee divided. 

. vpc 1 NOES 1 

Mr Tim Brinton 

Mr Martin Flannery 

Whereupon the Chairman declared himself with the Ayes. 
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Annexes 1 to 5 agreed to. 

Several papers were ordered to be appended to the Report. 

Resolved, That the Report, as amended, be the First Report of the Committee to the 
House. 

Ordered, That the provisions of Standing Order No. 93 (Witnesses and Evidence 
(Select Committees)) be applied to the Report— (77ze Chairman.) 

[Adjourned till Monday, 28 March at half-past Three o’clock.] 
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